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The Right Mediums in the Right Place 


Indiana has a total assessed value of taxable wealth of 
more than a billion and one-half dollars—an increase 
of 11 per cent in four years—an average of twenty-seven 
millions per county. 

Nearly a quarter of a billion dollars of this wealth 
is located in Marion, Delaware and Vigo counties—more 
than nine times the average per county. 

In these three counties are published the Star League 
dailies—the Indianapolis Star, Muncie Star and Terre 
Haute Star, the only morning papers published in Indian- 
apolis, Muncie and Terre Haute. 

Every prominent merchant in these three cities 
are advertising patrons of one of these dailies. 

Ninety per cent of the foreign advertisers work- 
ing in this territory are space buyers in these dailies. 

The month of September has been a record breaker in 
the signing of contracts. 

The fact that the Star League dailies have given its 
advertising patrons results is responsible for the above 
statements, 

Indiana and the Star League dailies should cer- 
tainly be included in your appropriation for the coming 


‘THE STAR LEAGUE, 
Star Building, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Cc. J. BILLSON, JOHN GLASS, 
Eastern Representative, Western Representative, 
Tribune Bldg.. NEW YORK. Boyce Bldg., CHICAGO. 
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There is But Une Directory 


upon which leading advertisers in all 
lines of business depend for authentic 
information as to the important ques- 
tion of circulations. 

ROWELL’S AMERICAN NEWS- 
PAPER DIRECTORY is valuable 
because it leaves no stone unturned 
to discover the facts which are of in- 
terest and value to the advertiser. 

It is impossible in many cases to 
discover what exact circulations are, 
but it is always possible, through some 
source or other, to secure information, 
which will show, to all intents and pur- 
poses, the circulation of any periodical. 

ROWELL’S AMERICAN NEWS- 
PAPER DIRECTORY gives circula- 
tions as it believes them to be, and 
uses every possible means of informa- 
tion which will assist it in coming to 
| a conclusion. 

For this reason every advertiser 
who wants to make the best use of his 
money ought by all means to have this 
Directory at his elbow. He can get 
along without it, but it will be costly. 

The 1905 issue is ready for delivery 
and will be sent carriage paid to any 
address upon receipt of $10.00. 


ADDRESS WITH CHECK 


THE PRINTERS" INK PUBLISHING GO,, 


PUBLISHERS, 
10 Spruce Street, NEW YORK. 
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FORTY YEARS AN ADVER- 
TISING AGENT. 


By Mr. George P. Rowell, 
FORTY-FIRST PAPER. 


Every man who has to do with 
newspapers has occasion to won- 
der now and then what that in- 
tangible thing is that is spoken 
of as The Associated Press. In 
the beginning a New York paper 
made a practice of sending a man 
down the harbor to intercept ves- 
sels arriving from distant ports, 
with a view of giving the news a 
little earlier than it would appear 
in the columns of a competitor. 
As the advance information, so 
obtained, proved to be valuable, 
the other papers had to do the 
same thing, but to avoid duplica- 
tion of service, one messenger 
gave his news to all the others 
and they divided the cost. By 
and by papers in other cities 
wished the service, and were al- 
lowed to share in it, paying a 1ea- 
sonable portion of the expense in- 
curred; and then other sorts of 
news were gathered by the Asso- 
ciation, and now all sorts of news 
is dealt with; the Association has 
representatives at important—and 
unimportant—points the world 
over, and the right to participate 
is not accorded to every applicant, 
but has become a privilege worth 
tens or hundreds of thousands of 
dollars, to the particular journals 
that have acquired a membership. 

When one hears that Mr. Ochs, 
of the New York Times, has 
bought the Philadelphia Times, 
the conclusion is natural that he 
wants to own a Philadelphia daily. 
When he later consummated the 
purchase of the Philadelphia Led- 
ger, and consolidated the two, 
men wondered why he wanted 
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both, and what there was for him 
in the consolidation; for the two 
papers were scarcely more alike 
than the New York Post and 
News, and no one would expect 
that either would increase in cir- 
culation by combination with the 
other. Soon Mr. Ochs, who had 
named his properties the Philadel- 
phia Ledger and Times—the Led- 
ger in prominent and Times in 
small type—dropped the sub-head, 
and the Times had ceased to ex- 
ist. Then one began to hear that 
other Philadelphia dailies had 
paid $50,000 apiece to Mr. Ochs, 
in consideration of his action, and 
that the explanation was, that by 
chipping in $350,000, more or less, 
they had extinguished one Asso- 
ciated Press franchise, and there- 
by reduced, by one, the number 
of papers with which they would 
in future be called upon to com- 
pete. It is possible that if the 
Times franchise had been kept 
alive, the enterprising Mr. Hearst 
might buy it, some day; and his 
entrance upon a journalistic field 
has not always been particularly 
enjoyed by the publishers of pa- 
pers that are more staid in their 
manner and make-up and may be 
less enjoyed than Mr. Hearst’s 
journals are by the lower million 
of the populace. 

The same condition, outlined 
for Philadelphia, exists every- 
where else; and many a man or 
association has given up the idea 
of starting a new paper, because 
of the impossibility of securing 
the Associated Press franchise; 
and many a moribund paper is 
kept alive, and finally sold for 
what seems a_ fabulous price, 
merely because it happens to pos- 
sess the right to receive the news 
gathered from every part of the 
world and forwarded by the 
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agents of the Associated Press. 
Once it was the New York Asso- 
ciated Press. Now the local des- 
ignation is eliminated; but Chi- 
cago appears to be in control. 
Frank B. Noyes, of the Record- 
Herald, is President; Melville E. 
Stone, founder of the Chicago 
News, is the active manager. What 
Victor F. Lawson, owner of the 
News, has to do with it I do not 
know, but some people seem to 
think that what he says goes. 
There is in New York City a cer- 
tain Mr. Murphy, who holds no 
office, but is the chief or leader 
of a political society; and many 
people assert that he exercises a 
greater control over the city’s af- 
fairs than Mayor McClellan or 
Senator Depew. Possibly Mr. 
Lawson is the Murphy of the As- 
sociated Press—but if he is he 
might not see his way clear to 
admit it. 

While New York was at the 
helm seven daily papers of the 
city held the franchises; conse- 
quently four of them would con- 
stitute a ruling majority. I sup- 


pose it would not be denied that 


it was once the ambition of a 
financier to control those four 
votes; and that to put Whitelaw 
Reid in funds to buy a control of 
the Tribune was a first step in 
that direction. Mr. Reid had not 
at that time became the son-in- 
law of a multi-millionaire. Later 
the control of the World was 
gained, then of the Express; and 
Jay Gould sought George Jones, 
and offered two million dollars 
for the Times; and when that 
was declined, pressed him to name 
a price; but Jones refused to dis- 
cuss the matter or consent to an- 
other interview. “If you had the 
Times,’ he said, “I should not 
sleep at night.” “I should not do 
with it anything very different,” 
was the comment—but nothing 
came of it. Isaac W. England at- 
tended the Associated Press meet- 
ings, and voted for the Sun; but 
Mr. Dana was the Sun, and one 
day he instructed England how 
he should vote. England—with a 
touch of independence—said to 
him, “Go yourself to the meeting 
and do your own voting.”/ And 
Dana went, and from that day, 


and for a long time afterward, 
the previously existing war be- 
tween the Sun and the Tribune 
seemed to have come to an end, 
and derisive remarks about the 
“Tribune tall tower” ceased to ap- 
pear in the illuminator that still 
shines for us all. New York was 
the central force that controlled 
the news for the papers of Amer- 
ica, and who could command four 
votes in the New York board 
might possibly color news dis- 
patches, if that should ever seem 
to be a good thing to do. I am 
not suggesting that any one has 
ever made use of an improper 
power over the Associated Press; 
but if any one would and could, 
that he would be in a position of 
considerable influence must be 
quite apparent. 

Outside of our Associated Press 
the greatest news gathering ma- 
chine in the world is called Reu- 
ters, with headquarters in Lon- 
don; and much of the foreign 
news appearing in American pa- 
pers is filtered through Reuters 
in the coming. Reuters is an Eng- 
lish enterprise, and in Scribner’s 
Magazine for August, 1905, there 
appeared a twelve page argument 
going to show that much of the 
sympathy for Japan in the war 
with Russia, so universally pre- 
valent in America, was a result 
of the coloring of the news service 
that reaches us through the re- 
sult of English influence and 
manipulation. It is a subject well 
calculated to engage the attention 
of thoughtful minds. 

There are other news associa- 
tions, but the Associated Press is 
the giant among pigmies. One 
day a few years ago Mr. Laffan, 
of the New York Sun, overturned 
things, and seemed in a single 
day to have knocked off numerous 
millions from the value of news- 
paper franchises; but the Asso- 
ciated Press recovered, and al- 
though it carries the scar, it is 
doubtless much stronger to-day 
than it ever was before. 

I do not understand all the in- 
tricacies of the system. So far 
as I can see no one does, or, if 
there is a man capable of telling 
the whole story, he has no thought 
of making the attempt. If it were 

(Continued on page 6.) 
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‘¢’'There is a dis- 
tinct connection 
between classified 


and display adver- 


- 
tising. A paper 
known as a want ad 
medium is usually a 


favorite with local adver- 


tisers, and secures as much 
general business as any of its 
s competitors. Sometimes adver- 


tisers make a practice of selecting 
mediums by their want ad patronage.” —Printers’ Ink. 


{ In Indianapolis, Baltimore, Washingt gton, Montreal and 
Minneapolis the following superior evening papers lead all 
contemporaries in classified advertising. ‘| The general adver- 
tiser can make no mistake in using these papers: 


Printed 125,207 more The News carries 
classified advertise- . The , more foreign and local 
ae, during 1904, than Jmdianapolis display advertising than 
al! other dailies of In- all other Indianapolis 


dianapolis combined. News papers combined. 


The News carries 
i. enh ole tom The The News absolutely 
covers the field. Larg- 


any other Baltimore ltimore ° ° : 4 
daily. Recognized want “a pete ponte ee 
ad medium of Balti- ews h : 
more. great home paper. 


: " ‘he Reaches over 92 
The Evening and Sun Ti per cent of the white 


Gay Stor cary double Washington homes at the Capital. 


the number of want ads : : 
of any other Washing- Star Largest circulation of 
any local paper. 


ton paper. 


The Montreal Dail The The Star is the requi- 
y site to a successful ad- 


Star carries more want Ry ‘ , 
ads than all other Mon- Montreal vertising campaign in 


treal papers combined. Star Montreal 


The want medium of The favorite medium 
the Northwest. Carries r The of the general adver- 
— want ads ~~ any Minneapolis tiser. “The great Daily 
other paper in Minne- of the great Northwest.” 
apolis or St. Paul. J ournal “ 





Special Representatives ; 


DAN A. CARROLL, W. Y. PERRY, 
Tribune Building, Tribune Building, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
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told it could not be condensed 

into a few pages of Printers’ INK 

—it would require a book bigger 

than the revised version of King 

James’s Bible. 
™ 


* 


I have not been so fortunate as 
to wholly escape newspaper 
abuse; always arising, I think, 
from dissatisfaction with circula- 
tion ratings that were printed in 
the Newspaper Directory issued 
by me. As a rule such things 
rolled off me like water from a 
duck’s back; for I had a clear 
conscience and could never bring 
myself to care particularly what 
people said about me so long as 
I had the personal consciousness 
of being clean and straight. In 
one instance, however, several of 
my friends felt so much incensed 
at what was printed about me, that 
they insisted something ought to 
be done about it; and I took the 
case toa lawyer; paid him a re- 
tainer of $500; and papers were 
served to inaugurate a libel suit, 
the damages being placed at $50,- 
ooo. It will generally be noted, I 
think, that whenever people are 
injured by the publication of a 
libel, the measure of the injury is 
expressed by the figures $50,000, 
I had been called a liar and a 
blackmailer or something mild 
like that. The paper was an in- 
fluential one. Its editor was a 
power in politics. Law suits take 
time in coming to a head, and 
mine met with numerous delays. 
Before long the partner of my at- 
torney was a candidate for elec- 
tion to represent New York in the 
United States Senate, and at my 
club I saw him and the editor din- 
ing together, now and then. Later 
the editor got the case put off 
while he served the country as 
Ambassador to a foreign capital. 
There were other delays. I may 
have been out of town myself now 
and then. Years passed on. 
learned that I could have an 
apology expressed in almost any 
sort of phrase I chose to dictate 
and it would be published in the 
paper. I had some knowledge, 
more or less, of that sort of thing, 
and reasoned that probably the 
apology would not be seen by a 
majority of those who read the 
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original libel, but would be sure 
to be absorbed by a good many 
who had not, and would lead 
them to look up the story, and 
talk it over. I didn’t care for the 
apology. Ten years passed and 
still I had not been able to get the 
case into court, although some 
people think me rather an ener- 
getic person. 

Finally the proposal to publish 
an apology was renewed, This 
I again declined, but made the 
counter proposition: “Next week 
there will appear a new issue of 
the Directory. I will send an ad- 
vance copy to the editor. If 
within a week thereafter he will 
cause a favorable review to ap- 
pear, the same to have a position 
at the head of his column or de- 
partment of book notices, and to 
occupy space of not less than a 
third of a column, and then, with- 
in a couple of weeks thereafter, 
will copy from Allan Forman's 
Journalist a sketch of my life, set- 
ting it in the largest type used for 
editorial matter, beginning at the 
top of a column, with heading con- 
spicuously displayed, the whole to 
occupy three or four columns, as 
may be required, and to appear 
on a conspicuous page, I will be 
content to let the matter drop.” 
It had been stipulated, the first 
time an apology was suggested, 
that I should be reimbursed for all 
legal expenses incurred, and I had 
the impression that this still 
stood; but on going over the mat- 
ter afterward it did not seem to 
be so set down. The review ap- 
peared in space and position as 
specified. The biography also 
had place in a style that was 
beautiful to behold. Few persons 
seemed to see it. Some of those 
who did, thought it good adver- 
tising, well done, and wished to 
know how much I paid for it. It 
really was a good bit of biog- 
I know that for a fact, 
for I wrote it all myself, and had 
taken a good deal of pains. with 
its commas, semi-colons and pe- 
riods. The matter was settled at 
last, and I was quite happy—until 
my lawyer sent me in a bill for 
something more than $1,500 for 
kis services. And, after I got 
over feeling sore about it, I felt 

(Continued on page 8.) 
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Covers Philadelphia 








The Bulletin’s Circulation 


The following statement shows the actual circulation of 
The ‘‘BULLETIN”’ for each day in the month of Septem- 


ber, 1905: 
Se tiaias 207,231 
Bissis ais 199,118 
3.... Sunday 
ee 176,361 
Becayies 209,780 
Giiasxs 207,137 
: ee 208,644 
eee 209,81u 
Wisi aw 259,520 

10.... Sunday 





| eee 189,342 
: | ee 210,557 
Boise sta 210,405 
ee 209,984 
|: eT 208,375 
: ee 211,255 
17....Sunday 

: ee 205,322 
TDs 6 se:0%s 204,525 
DO cacins 208,497 





Me eisai 208,720 
ee 206,350 
eee 213,579 
24....Sunday 

Oe Soia-i0. 207,362 
eee 206,848 
2 RE 207,449 
eo 55 208,086 
Melee 204,078 
eee 207,740 


Total for 26 days, 5,406,075 copies 
NET AVERAGE FOR SEPTEMBER 


2 07,9 26 Copies a Day 


“THE BULLETIN’S”’ circulation figures are net; all damaged, 
unsold, free and returned copies have been omitted. 


WM. L. McLEAN, Publisher 
PHILADELPHIA, October 4, 1905. 


“in Philadelphia Nearly Everybody _ Reads The Bulletin” 
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happy about that too. This manu- 
script is written a good many 
weeks before it will appear in 
Printers’ INK, and it is a curious 
circumstance that my lawyer in 
the case is about crossing the 
ocean to return from a foreign 
service that he had_ performed 
with honor; and the defendant in 
the case is about crossing over to 
take the place which the other sur- 
renders. If he fills it with equal 
fidelity, ability and grace, there 
will be much occasion for Ameri- 
cans to think well of him, 

I do not hesitate to set it down 
in black and white, that if any 
newspaper ever induces me to 
commence a libel suit again, it will 
have to abuse me much worse 
than the one did that I have at- 
tempted here to tell about. It 
would be my advice, if my advice 
were wanted, never sue a man for 
libel. Never expect the courts to 
burnish up a character that will 
not shine through any amount of 
smoke that has no real fire at the 
base. Of course, if there is a 
foundation for the charges, one 
may have more occasion for be- 
ing sensitive. Whenever this sub- 
ject is up for discussion I like to 
refer to a case that I at one time 
particularly noted in the New 
York Times. It was at a time 
when some political error had 
caused the paper to lose in circu- 
lation, and a new editor induced 
Mr. George Jones to allow him 
to put some life into it—and he 
did. One day there was a scare 
head: Colonel Cash, a South Car- 
olinian, Had Committed a Barbar- 
ous Murder. The particulars 
that followed were as interesting 
as the story of Nan Patterson and 
Caesar Young. In a day or two 
Colonel Cash made it plain to the 
paper that he had not committed 
any murder, and then the Times 
came out with the sort of apol- 
ogy people usually get, who force 
things with a newspaper, and there 
appeared another scare head and 
more reading matter—something 
like this: “Colonel Cash Not the 
Murderer! It was Another Colo- 
nel Cash, a Colored Man—Prob- 
ably a Brother of the First Men- 
tioned.” There was a libel suit 
sure enough. The 


Times was. 


willing to apologize, but Colonel 
Cash wanted the traditional $50,- 
ooo damages in addition. After 
three or four years the case came 
to trial, and the plaintiff then per- 
haps learned, for the first time, 
that in the trial of a libel suit it is 
himself and not the defendant that 
is on trial. Before the case was 
ready to be committed to the jury 
the lawyers decided it would serve 
every purpose quite as well to 
agree upon and publish an apology 
and let the action drop. This was 
done; and next day there appeared 
in the Times as full and handsome 
an apology as any Colonel, white 
or colored, could ask for, and it 
was set in nonpareil or agate, con- 
densed into the space of eight 
lines, had a _ position among 
ship news, or matter of that na- 
ture, and if any reader of the pa- 
per saw it at all it must have been 
by the merest chance. 





A matttnc card from the Schaefer 
Photographic Cloth Co., Long Beach, 
Cal.,_ describes a sensitized cloth for 
printing with photographic negatives, 
-_ subsequent use for pillow tops, 
etc, 
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DAY BY DAY 


Year In and Year Out 








Every day of the year a statement 
of the circulation of THE CHICAGO 
RECORD-HERALD for each day of 
the previous month is printed on 
the editorial page. 

No other Chicago morning 
paper prints this constant record. 


CIRCULATION FROM JANUARY I 
TO JUNE 30, 1905 


Average per day, 148,520 
Average Sunday, 202,738 





THE CHICAGO 
RECORD - HERALD 
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WHERE QUANTITY 
COUNTS. 


Nowadays advertising has be- 
come enough of an exact science 
for one to readily distinguish a 
difference between publicity in the 
metropolitan dailies and in the pa- 
pers of the smaller cities and 
towns. It is evident even to the 
novice that the four millions of 
people in New York cannot be- 
come acquainted with a new kind 
of soup or the latest triumph in 
automobile construction by em- 
ploying any one paper, or even any 
six. If the swarms of foreigners 
be eliminated from this number, 
who cannot read English and who, 
as a whole, are not high enough 
in the social scale to profit by ad- 
vertising placed in the foreign- 
language papers, it is still evident 
that no one paper can be depend- 
ed upon to reach more than a mi- 
nority of the English speaking 
people. One New York daily has 
been conducting a lively campaign 
of education among the city’s ad- 
vertisers to persuade them that 
they might profitablv discontinue 
all their advertisements in the 
other dailies, provided they use the 
one in question steadily, but from 
all appearances the New York 
advertisers hold opposite views. 
Who, indeed, will name two, or 
even three New York papers and 
say that they “cover the field?” 

The situation is too complex. 
The population is divided and re- 
divided by so manv various con- 
ditions of wealth, influence, class, 
interest, and the like that an at- 
tempt to gain the attention of all 
by a small number of leading me- 
diums is hopeless. It is for a 
population like New York’s that 
street cars, billboards and maga- 
zines must reach their greatest 
usefulness. 

To a less extent, what has been 
said of New York is applicable to 
Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis 
and Boston. There is no paper 
that looms so large that the others 
are eclipsed, although in each of 
these cities there may be a leader 
which will at once be called to 
mind. 

Contrast the situation in these 
larger towns with the one exist- 


ing in a smaller city. In 1900 
there were thirty-three cities in 
the United States besides the five 
already named, with populations in 
excess of 100,000. Up in Roches- 
ter, N. Y., with its 160,000 and 
odd population, a typical instance 
may be found. 

Rochester is so far away from 
New York, the nearest metropoli- 
tan center, that it is dependent 
upon local papers for world news. 
Besides, it has an unusually rich 
tributary country, with tens of 
thousands of well-to-do men and 
women who read a Rochester pa- 
per every day. There are five 
English dailies in the city, and not 
one advertiser in fifty, aside from 
Rochester merchants, would think 
of getting an ad in all of them. 
Quality of circulation, which 
might be considered so important 
in New York, would become of 
comparative small account up- 
State, and quantity of papers 
printed would be all important. 

The five Rochester dailies are 
given below, with the rating of 
circulation taken from the 1905 


edition of Rowell’s American 
Newspaper Directory: 
Democrat and Chronicle.......... 32,871 
MNOUIE CMDS 5:00. cacvesenecses 18,6: 
ar avtemneeeusea y 
cis ascsecccon cons (z—6) E 
Union and Advertiser..... Cataets 18,260 


During the annual revision of 
the Directory, the publisher of 
each of the papers had an oppor- 
tunity to place on file a true state- 
ment of his actual issues during 
the preeeding year which would 
entitle his paper to a circulation 
rating in Arabic figures. In pre- 
paring such a statement it is only 
necessary 
1st—To set down separately the number of 

complete copies printed of each issue 
during the twelve months preceding 
the date of statement. 
2d—The sum of the several issues should be 
ascertained and be divided by the 
number oi separate issues, thus show- 
ing the average issue. 
3d.—The statement should be dated. 
4th—The statement should be signed by some 
rson whose authority to give the 
information is either evident or stated, 

A rating by letter, as explained 
by the KEY below is never given 
to a paper if the actual average 
issue ‘has been ascertained. The 
rating by letter indicates that the 
paper will not or does not furnish 
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information upon which an exact 
and definite rating may be based. 
KEY. 

F—Exceeding 7,500. 

E—Exceeding 12,500. 

y—No recent circulation statement has been 
furnished from the office of the paper, 
and there is a consequent probability 
that the last circulation rating accorded 


to it may be higher than a new state- - 


ment would warrant. 

2-6—A communication received, in answer to 
an application for revision or correc- 
tion of the circulation rating accorded 
to the paper, fell short of being a 
satisfactory circulation report because 
it did not cover the issues for a full 


year. 

The “Z ” rating is never applied until after 

the attention of the publisher has been directed 

to the insufficiency of the report he has fur- 

nished and full information given him how the 
fault might be remediea, 


The Democrat and Chronicle 
and the Herald are morning pa- 
pers; the others are published in 
the evening. The subscription 
price of each is $6, excepting the 
Times, which is $3 a year. 

A copy of the Directory would 
tell a prospective advertiser much 
more of an interesting and infor- 
mative nature. It would show 
that the Democrat and Chronicle 
has made a statement of circula- 
tion to the Directory every year 
since 1895, and that the trend has 
been upward; that the Times has 
not cared to divulge any figures 
until recent years; that the Her- 
ald sent in a statement for 1901, 
1902 and 1903, but preferred a 
letter rating for 1904. Last year, 
for the first time since 1900, a re- 
port came from the Post-Express, 
but it failed to cover the issues of 
a full year. The Union and Ad- 
vertiser is in the habit of making 
a report yearly; in 1896 the av- 
erage was 15,749, since which per- 
iod it has experienced two or 
three marked gains and _ losses, 
with a slight tendency upward. 

Rochester is distinguished by 
having a daily which has been 
awarded the gold marks (@@) of 
quality by the Directory editor. 
Outside of New York and Buffalo 
the Post-Express is the only daily 
in the State which has been able 
to secure these symbols. 

With all the above information 
before him, an advertiser might 
consider it rather simple to make 
his choice of mediums. And with- 
out such information he would be 
apt to go far afield. 
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TACT, BREVITY AND THE PER- 
SONAL EQUATION VERSUS 
“REASON WHY.” 

In The Wallace, a litt’e monthly is- 
sued in the interest of the R, Watlace 
& Sons Manufacturing Co.,_ silver- 
smiths, Wallingford, Conn., Stuart 
Benson takes exception to the theory 
that the advertiser must use “reason 
why” copy if he hopes to be saved. 
Mr. Benson does not believe that 
“reason why” copy should be the 
basis of every advertising campaign. 
Those who assert that it should, he 
says, ‘“‘while right in a way, are like 
lots of other people who stumble on an 
old idea and think it a new one; the 
can brook no deviation from the path 
which they, as chosen mortals, have 
been shown by the gods. We _ are 
right, you are wrong; he who follows 
us not is damned—that’s the sentiment 
I take issue with.” 

“Facts, arguments, reasons,” con- 
tinues the writer, “are all most ex- 
cellent and necessary adjuncts to pub- 
licity, whether one is advertising silver 
or safety pins, but they’re not worth 
a hurrah unless applied with a human 
touch. Which would appeal to you the 
most—the warm, happy humanity of 
the Spotless Town series of Sapolio 
advertisements, or a couple of columns 
of argument closely set in small type? 
Didn’t the cheery personality of the 
slogan: ‘Good —- Have you used 
Pears Soap?’ prove of more lasting in- 
fluence than the argumentative copy of 
contemporary advertisers, who, by the 
way, have now ceased to bid in public 
print for popular favor. How many 
of you who read the Uneeda Biscuit 
advertising refused to buy the attrac- 
tive packages of toothsomeness, be- 
cause of the absence of ‘reason why’ in 
the copy? 

““*Reason why’ is ideally perfect 
when looked upon from the standpoint 
of a rational public, but, alas! the pub- 
lic, by reason of its humanity, is es- 
sentially irrational. The thirst for 
knowledge is a comparatively quiescent 
characteristic of seakiod, brought 
about by_ centuries of development, 
while vanity, the eternal ego, is the 
very root of nature. The average 
man or woman is not going to read 
quantities of ‘reason why’ in a maga- 
zine or newspaper advertisement, but 
must have it served up, as one takes 
quinine, in a sugar-coated form. Don’t 
think for a moment that I decry frank- 
ness and open methods in advertising. I 
merely say that horse-sense is all-in-all, 
and that the man who has a_ fair 
working knowledge of the ingredients 
of common mortal clay can_put forth 
a more convincing story, and naturally 
will find a larger and more receptive 
audience, than the chap who is_ all 
stuffed. up with statistics. Let us be- 
lieve in ‘reason why’ judiciously ap- 
plied in small doses, but more than all 
else, in tact, brevity and the personal 
equation.” 


A utttte folder, 
Bring Business,” from 


Booklets 
ard C. 


Barroll, Farmington, Mo., enters into 
the principles that ought to govern this 
sort of advertising literature. 
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THE OCTOBER MAGAZINES. 


The Strand is sending out a 
series of interesting little booklets 
on the subject of newsstand cir- 
culation—a subject that is pecu- 
liarly apropos for this magazine, 
because it is published by the In- 
ternational News Company in this 
country, and is said to stand 
fourth in point of newsstand sales. 
One of the contentions of the 
news company is that readers who 
buy their magazines at a news- 
stand are also likely to be the 
class of people who buy at stores, 
and therefore the best patrons for 
advertisers who trust to general 
publicity for results rather than 
direct inquiries and mail orders. 
Success follows these booklets of 
the Strand with a brochure that 
takes the opposite view, maintain- 
ing that the advertiser can verify 
subscription circulation by a mag- 
azine’s mailing list, and pointing 
out that Success, with seventy per 
cent of subscription circulation to 
thirty of newsstand, demands 
and obtains an advertising rate 
nominally higher than the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, with sixty per 
cent subscription and forty per 
cent newsstand. It must be con- 
fessed that most of the arguments 
advanced ‘have been theoretical— 
splitting hairs rather than demon- 
strating by figures. But there isa 
disposition to lay low the buga- 
boo of newsstand circulation’s in- 
feriority, if it is inferior, and per- 
haps some publisher will hit upon 
a way of demonstrating the thing 
with greater exactitude. The bur- 
den of proof rests with the news- 
stand camp, for if exact propor- 
tions could be compiled for all 
leading magazines it would un- 
questionably be shown that pub- 
lications like Scribner’s, Harp- 
er’s Monthly, Century, McClure’s, 
etc., which are valued most by ad- 
vertisers for their quality and pat- 
ronized most steadily, and to the 
greatest extent, have always a 
good proportion of subscription 
circulation. 

* * * 

The Ladies’ Home Journal for 
October has a larger volume of 
advertising than it has ever car- 
Tied before, a total of 137 columns, 


or 27,400 lines—an equivalent of 
nearly 123 standard magazine 
pages. This is evidently a result of 
the increase in subscription price, 





ADVERTISING INLEADING MONTHLY 
MAGAZINES FOR OCTOBER. 
(Exclusive of Publishers’ own advertising— 
asterisks [*] indicate magazines that state their 
advertising space is sold only for cash.) 
Pages Ag. Lines 
38,789 


379163 
35,168 
30,912 
30,762 
29,214 
28,508 


McClure’s ..... 
*Countr 
(cols.). 


Ma 


Review Si Reviews....+.. 
Motor (dols.).......... wae 
Scribner’s 
*Ladies’ 
(cols.) 
Harper’s Monthly... 
‘ae 's 
Century . 


Woman’s Home 
panion (cols.).. 

World’s Work 

Good Housekeeping 

American Illustrated Maga- 


216 


27,400 
27,233 
25,536 
25,312 
23,553 
21,600 
20,608 
19,854 
19,660 
18,762 
18,760 


Com- 


Country “Calendar (cols.) 
Cosmopolitan 
st Man’s Magazine 
(Sept. 18,200 
17,699 
17,611 
16,576 
16,128 
15,219 
15,093 


14,600 
14,078 
13,664 
13,104 


Success (cols.)..........+ ° 
National earn 
Red Book 
*Designer (cols.).. 
Ladies’ World (cols. ) anes 
*New Idea Woman’s Maga- 
zine (cols.)....e00¢ eocces 


Appleton’ s Booklovers 

agazine 

Harper’s Bazaar 

Reader Magazine 

American Homes and Gar- 
dens (cols.)..... ° ° 

Atlantic Monthly.. 

World’s Events Maga 


(cols.)... 
Garden Magazine ols.:. 
Housekeeper (cols 
Normal Instructor (cols.).. 10,422 
Men and Women — Ps 10,343 
Outing. . 9,898 
9,840 


13,016 


12,893 
12,208 


12,18 


11,398 


10,941 
10,816 
10,423 


Argosy 
Metropolitan 
Field and Stream Gept. is 
er ae 's 
ti 


Overland Monthly — ). 
— Life (cols.). . 


Black Cat... 
Craftsman 
are 
Theater Magazine _— a 
Smart Set 
Madame ait: Peo cats 
Wide World Magazin 
Gunter’s Magazine .. 
St. Nicholas 

*Benziger’s Magazine (cols.) 
Philistine., 


10008 Creeeecees 
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ADVERTISING IN LEADING WEEKLY 
MAGAZINES FOR SEPTEMBER. 


(Exclusive of Publishers’ own advertising— 
asterisks [*] indicate magazines that state 
their advertising space is sold only for cash.) 


Week ending September 2: 
ui - _— Ag. Lines 
terary Digest.. 1926 

Collier’s ne 

*Saturday Evening Post.. 

Outlook ( a : ‘5 ESR 
Leslie’s 
Town T ogee... 
*Scientific American...... 
*Christian Herald 
Independent (pages) 
*Public Opinion. 
*Life 
Illustrated Outdoor News 
Harper’s Weekly... : 
*Associated Sunday Mage- 


Week ending September 9: 

Independent (pages) 
*Saturday Evening Pest... 
ee 

Collier’s ...... owe 

Literary Digest 

Outlook (pages).......... 
*Associated Sunday Maga- 

eae 

*Christian Herald.. 

Town Topics......... exec 
*Public Opinion..... - 

Leslie’s Weekly 
*Scientific American 

Illustrated Outdoor .News 

Harper’s Weekly......... 


Week onting — 16: 


— 
Outloo es) 
Illustrated Outdoor News 
Independent (pages).. 
*Associated Sunday Maga- 


Liners 


Town Topics..... 
Leslie’s Weekly, 
*Scientific aoe.. 
*Christian Herald.. 
*Public Opinion 
*Life ° 
Harper’s Weekly 


Week ending September 23 : 


Outlook (pages) 
*Saturday Evening Post . 
Collier's. 
Literary Digest 
Independent (pages)...... 
TOWN TOPE vcccccce 200 
*Associated Sunday Maga- 


*Life 
*Christian Herald 
*Pubiic Opinion.. 

Harper’s Weekly. . 
*Scientific American 

Leslie’s Weekl 

Illustrated Outdoor News 
Week ending wcecsennal 30: 

Collier’s 
*Saturday Evening Post.. 
*Christian Herald. 

Literary Digest 

Outlook (pages) 

Independent (pages) 1 
*Associated Sunday Maga- 

zine (cols.) . 


Pere eee eeesionsse 


eeeeeeetenees 
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Ag. Lines 
Leslie’s Weekly 
Town Topics 
*Public Opinion......... 
Harper’s Weekly. 
*Life 
Illustrated Outdoor News 
*Scientific American 
Totals for Septemb-r : 
Collier’s 
*Saturday Evening Post... 
Outlook ( 
Literary Di 
Independent (pages) 
*Life 
*Christian Herald 
*Associated Sunday Maga- 
zines.. 
Town Topics. pene 0000 
Leslie’s Weekly.......... 
*Public Opinion 
Illustrated Outdoor News 7 
*Scientific American ...... 
Harper’s Weekly......... 


I 
14 
I 


72 





for it has long been the practice 
of this publication to limit its ad- 
vertising in accordance with the 
amount of reading matter printed, 
and the latter has been restricted 
by the number of pages it was 
possible to give for ten cents. 
Now that readers pay their share, 
it is possible to give a bigger mag- 
azine, and this suggests specula- 
tion as to how large a magazine 
it would be possible to make for 
a still higher price. What is the 
limit ? 
* * * 


The editor of the Delineator, 
Charles Dwyer, has an interesting 
talk with the readers of that pub- 
lication in its October issue. In 
the matter of pure foods and re- 
liable fabrics, he takes the stand 
that publicity is the consumer’s 
best safeguard—that it is the duty 
of a magazine not only to edit its 
advertisements, but to hunt out 
reliable manufacturers and induce 
them to advertise, thus making 
such magazines as. the Delineator 
a trustworthy consumer’s guide. 
The idea is not exactly new, of 
course, for many leading maga- 
zines protect their readers against 
loss by fraud. But in calling at- 
tention to magazine advertising as 
a standard of purity and reliabil- 
ity, it is carried further, and this 
is the first instance where the mat- 
ter has been so effectively set be- 
fore the reading public by a maga- 
zine editor. 

* * * 


The World’s Work has replaced 
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the bronze on its regular cover 
with a blue ink that has a far 
greater value from the artistic 
standpoint. It is the last maga- 
zine to abandon a_ persistent 
cover tradition, except Scribner's, 
which employs a bronze border on 
its special issues. The bronzed 
cover has no attractiveness 4s 
color, and when the dusting hap- 
pened to be hastily done, as it 
often was, the magazine one 
picked up became a thing to be 
handled as carefully as a copy of 
the New York Sunday American. 
Usually the gilt covers were torn 
off, and thus three advertisers in 
preferred positions suffered. Color 
also appears on the October cov- 
er of. the Garden Magazine, 
which is a special twenty-five cent 
issue. 
* * 

Madame has adopted the bar- 

gain day idea in subscription- 


getting. On October 10 and No- ha. 


vember 10 the subscription price 
is reduced from $1 to fifty cents, 
or $1 for three years; subscribers 
who are not sure about the date 
on which their letters will reach 
the publishers having the privi- 
lege of dating their letters with 
one of these days and sending it 
in any time. The bargain day has 
been a profitable feature to daily 
newspapers. Backed by wide ad- 
vertising it ought to bring good 
results to magazines. 
* * * 


Good Housekeeping is also to 
take up the pure food question 
on its right side. A “roll of 
honor” will be established in the 
reading pages of that magazine, 
upon which will be enrolled the 
names of food products that, after 
chemical analysis by the Phelps 
Publishing Co., are shown to be 
pure, clean and healthful. In 
making these tests Good House- 
keeping must be satisfied that raw 
materials are pure and sound, 
that processes of manufacture 
are clean, that nothing is added 
to or taken from material in 
process of making to harm_ it 
or reduce its food value, that 
the article leaves the factory 
in good condition, that sealed 
packages assure good delivery to 
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the consumer ‘in retail stores, that 
there are no harsh, gritty or stony 
substances revealed by the mi- 
croscope, and so forth. Feeding 
tests may also be made on persons 
of different ages and conditions of 
health. It is promised that a 
place for any food article on Good 
Housekeeping’s roll of honor will 
be ample assurance for the pro- 
tection of the consumer, and that 
no money or advertising consid- 
eration will buy a place on this 
list for a food article that does 
not stand up under tests. 


MAGAZINE NOTES. 

J. J. Little, publisher of Pearson’s, 
recently celebrated the fiftieth anni- 
versary of his beginning work for a 
living. 

Appleton’s Booklovers Magazine is 
mow published on the 2oth of the 
fr instead of the 25th, as here- 
ofore. 


The Youths’ Companion issues a list 
of forty prominent advertisers who 
ve used its advertising columns from 
fourteen to forty-four years. 

The newsstand price of the Scien- 
tific American, after many years at 
eight cents, has been increased to ten. 
The yearly rate remains at $3. 


The October 


issue of Outing is 
stated to be 80,000 copies, and it is 
believed that the 100,000 mark will be 
reached by January. 


Some interesting reminiscences of 
“Early American Journalism’ were 
contributed to the Associated Sunday 
Magazine of September 3 by Edward 
Everett Hale. 


The Red Book has a new Eastern 
Tepresentative, Samuel Hecht, lately 
manager of classified advertising for 
the Hearst papers in New York. He 
succeeds Einar F. Meyer. 


‘The Sunset Magazine, San Francisco, 
will spend $100,000 this winter adver- 
tising itself and the Pacific Coast. The 
appropriation is in the hands of N. W. 
Ayer & Son, Philadelphia. 


The Country Calendar has already 
found it necessary to raise its rate 
from $150 to $180 a page, as the pub- 
lishers are giving nearly twice the cir- 
culation originally promised. 


The Men and Women rate advances 
to $1 a line in January, on a basis of 
200,000 copies guaranteed per issue. 
Men and Women ctatms a higher paid 
subscription list than any high-class 
magazine of its a it is less than 
three years old, has nearly 150,000 
subscribers, and is growing at the rate 
of 15,000 a month, according to the 
publishers. A feature of each issue 
is a talk by Seth Brown, the adver- 
tising manager, upon some well-known 
advertised commodity, 
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World’s Events has been sold to a 
new pub‘ishing company by the F. A. 
Owen Publishing Co., and will_here- 
after be known as the World’s Events 
Magazine. The subscription price, pro- 
visionally, has been set at fifty cents 
a year. 


“The Romance of American Imple- 
ments in Foreign Lands,” an article in 
the October Strand, deals with. 
spread of our agricultural machinery 
to Hungary, South American coun- 
tries, Russia, South Africa, Algeria, 
India, Siberia and other lands, 


The Literary Digest has added, as a 
feature of the second issue in each 
month, a short story reprinted from 
one of the monthly magazines, called 
“The Best Short Story of the Month.” 
That for September was “The Strike 
Breaker,” By rge Randolph 
Chester, from McClure’s. 


“Poole’s Index to Periodical Litera- 
ture” issues a supplement covering the 
years 1900-1904. This well-known work 
covers the best of American and Eng- 
lish magazines, and in the supplement 
Everybody’s and the World’s Work 
are added. It is published by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., and sold at 
$5 a copy. 

Scrip is the name of a new monthliv 
magazine devoted to art which is pub- 
lished by Moffat, Yard Co., New 
York. It will contain translations of 
French, German and Swedish articles, 
and each number will be illustrated 
with a duograph, photogravure or 
colored frontispiece, as_ ‘well as line 
—_ Miss Elizabeth Luther Cary is 

itor. 


The Christmas number of _Leslie’s 
Weekly, out December 14, will a 
semi-centennial number as well, as this 
publication is exactly fifty years old on 
that date. The first number of Frank 
Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly was pub- 
lished December 14, 1855, and tie 
claim that it is the oldest publication 
of its kind is true. Harper's Weekly 
was not founded until 1856. 


Public Opinion for October 14, will 
be a special “‘woman’s work number,” 
devoted to the intellectual progress of 
American women, 25,000 extra copies 
being distributed among members of 
women’s clubs throughout the country. 
It a'so marks the beginning of the 
fall campaign for circulation. William 
Watt, advertising manager of Public 
Opinion, says it is the intention to 
add 50,000 new subscribers by Jan- 
uary 3. n 

With its issue from September 30 the 
Illustrated Sporting News changed its 
title, and is now the IIlustrated Out- 
door News. The publishers feel that 
the word “sporting” has unpleasant as- 
sociations in this country, and that it 
has been a eng in getting the best 
class of readers. he Illustrated Out- 
door News chronicles clean amateur 
sports, whereas its former title had a 
flavor of the o!d Police Gazette. Under 
the new name the journal is to have 
a cover, but otherwise its character will 
remained unchanged, 
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The combination rate of the Street 
& Smith trio (Ainslee’s, Smith’s Mag- 
azine and Popular Magazine) figures 
down to sixty-six cents per page per 
thousand of claimed circulation, accord- 
ing to C. C. Vernam, general manager 
of these publications. A monthly ag- 
gregate edition of 640,000 copies is 
claimed. 


In the Saturday Evening Post for 
‘September 9 appeared an_ interesting 
article by William Allen White, 
“Scribes and Pharisees,” out:ining the 
policy and life of the editor of a coun- 
try newspaper. Bringing the work of 
an editor in a town of 10,000 into near 
perspective, it removes many miscon- 
ceptions that one is apt to get abouc 
such papers at a distance. 


A reader of the New York Times 
book review, commenting on that pa- 
per’s pe of publishing monthly a 
list of contents of leading magazines, 
says that each month he goes over the 
list and marks articles he wants to 
read. He suggests that others do this 
and send -the results to the Times, 
thus providing a guide to the drawing 
cards of the magazines. Such a list, 
he maintains, would indicate what sells 
magazines. 


The rates of the Argosy and All- 
Story Magazine will advance with De- 
cember, $300 a page being the ——_ 
for the former, $200 a page for the 
latter, and $400 for the combination. 
A monthly edition of 700,000 for the 
two is guaranteed during 1906. Here- 


after no liquor, beer or medical ad- 


vertising will be accepted for these 
publications, which are to be managed 
according to the advertising policy of 
Munsey’s. 


An interesting account of the growth 
of the Woman’s Home Companion is 
iven in White’s Class Advertising. 
he Crowell Publishing Co., whic 
controls this magazine and Farm and 
Fireside, was founded as P. P. Mast & 
Co., in 1877, when the first issue of the 
latter publication appeared. 7. os 
Crowell, then general manager, sug- 
gested the idea to Mr. Mast, a capi- 
talist and manufacturer of Springfield, 
Ohio. Later he acquired a third in- 
terest, then the firm became Crowell & 
Kirkpatrick, and in 1902 the present 
company was formed. In 1884 a small 
journal, the Home Companion, of 
Cleveland, was purchased, and given 
the title of Woman’s Home Companion. 
Four years before that Farm and Fire- 
side had grown to a point where a 
building was erected for its use’ in 
Springfield. The Woman’s Home 
Companion began to grow immediately, 
and has steadily increased each ar. 
To meet the need additional machinery 
was purchased from time to time. and 
in 1892 an addition to the building was 
made, 50x80 feet, corresponding in ap- 
pearance to the original building, and 
in 1903 another addition sox80 feet 
was added. The additions to the 
building were all uniform in character, 
so that the entire building is now 
75x700 feet with five floors, Addi- 
tional printing presses, electrotype ma- 
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chinery, folding and trimming ma- 
chines have been added to meet the 
increased demands of the Woman’s 
Home Companion, which now requires 
nearly half a millfon copies to supply 
the actual demand for each issue. 


i 
A CREATIVE AGENCY. 
FRANKLIN P, SHumway ComPANY, 
American and European Advertising, 
373 Washington Street, 
OsTON, Mass., Oct. 2, 1905. 


Editor of Printers’ INK: a“ 


In your issue of September 27 you print a 
list of ‘Boston Advertising Agencies,’’ and 
in an article accompanying same you credit 
“Franklin P, Shumway” with having five 
customers. 

Kindly note that in April, 1904, this busi- 
ness was incorporated as the Franklin P. 
Shumway, Company, under Massachusetts 
charter, with fully paid-up capital of $30,000. 

e now have sixty-three live accounts on 
our books, the following: 
Compens. 
‘company. 
Works. 


& Company. 
ard Company. 
Shirt Company. 
Shoe Company. 

We believe any magazine publisher will 
inform you that this agency has created 
more new and exclusively high-class business 
during the past two years than all the other 
Boston agencies combined, and that with 
two pols exceptions we are the only Bos- 
ton agency whose credit was not questioned 
during the ‘‘failure period’’ in Boston adver- 
tising circles. 3 

Our rule of many years standing, of re- 
questing the privilege of instantly paying 
every bill where we can get at least two per 
cent discount, has kept our books clean and 
our financial standing unimpaired. 

Respectfully yours, 
FRANKLIN P. SHUMWAY Co., 
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COIN CARDS. 

New York—Si1nc SING 
PRISON. 

OsstninG, Sept. 29, 1905. 

Editor of Printers’ INK: 

We are desirous of procuring the 
names of manufacturers in the vicinity 
of New York who make coin cards 
suitable for holding coin and paper 
money, and write to ask if you can 
supply the information. 

Very truly yours, 
AppIsOoN JOHNSON, 
Agent and Warden. 


STATE OF 


ADVERTISING NOVELTIES. 

MILWAUKEE, Wis., Sept. 26, 1905. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Your idea of publishing in Printers’ 
Ink a directory of novelty manufac- 
turers should meet with the approval 
of everybody who has to use novelties 
in advertising, and who doesn’t know 
where to ie to secure samples, 

Practically everyone knows about 
the Whitehead & Hoag Co., but very 
few houses are known outside of them. 
We are in the market at the present 
time for an advertising nove:ty and 
should be glad to have you refer our 
letter to any responsible firm making 
such goods. 

We should like also to secure the 
names of a few people who make a 
specia'ty of putting out advertising 
calendars. 

Thanking you in advance for the 
favor of your reply, we are 

Yours truly, 
A. J. Linpemann & Hoverson Co. 
Per B. C. Taylor. 
—__+o-- 

Tue Metropolitan Bank, with offices 
in the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Building, Fourth avenue and Twenty- 
third street, New York, is sending out 
a little folder containing a list of 
Officers and directors and a condensed 
statement of conditions as reported to 
the Superintendent at the close of 
business, September 5, 1905. The bank 
has a capital of one million dollars and 
a surplus. of a quarter of a million. 

i 

A VEST-POCKET booklet about couches, 
from the Acme Company, Chicago, tells 
how to buy this piece of furniture and 
demonstrates the description by dia- 
grams and sectional views of couches. 
It is intended for distribution by deal- 
ers, and has recipes and other infor- 
mation that will lead to its preserva- 
tion. Not especially esthetic, but very 
effective in appearance. 





Lincoln Freie Presse 


GERMAN WEEKLY, 


LINCOLN, NEB. 


Prints nothing but original matter and 
brings an abundance of articles and 
items of special interest to German- 
Americans, which accounts for the im- 
mense popularity of the paper in the 
German settlements everywhere. 














By Ff, P. Shumway, Presi 
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TRADE PAPER ADVERTIS- 
ING. 


The advertiser of the present, 
in trade as well as general publi- 
cations, expects satisfactory re- 
turns. He wants sales to result 
from expenditures. He doesn’t 
expect probably to get a letter ad- 
dressed to a key number enclos- 
ing a check saying, “We saw your 
advertisement and would ask that 
you send us the machine,” but he 
does want to feel that there is a 
force at work other than the direct 
efforts of ‘nis salesmen that helps 
them and him to dispose of his 
wares. He feels it in a variety of 
ways. Often the key number 
helps; again, it is the mention of 
the trade journal in a letter; pos- 
sibly it 1s an enquiry from a 
quarter, reached by neither his cir- 
cular nor his salesmen. 

I may say in parenthesis that 
one way in whicn he doés not feel 
it is through his salesman. Very 
seldom is the influence of the 


trade journal mentioned by the 
salesman in his reports. 


It isn’t 
human nature to expect it to be. 
So it has come about that the 
way to get advertising for a trade 
paper and to keep it is first get 
subscribers who will reply to ad- 
vertisements. There are a number 
of ways: circulars, sample copies, 
advertising in other publications, 
direct solicitation by representa- 
tives whose sole business is to get 
orders for subscriptions. We use 
them all, but find the best in the 
solicitor. He costs a great deal 
more, but the results are propor- 
tionately greater. When I had 
only one publication I sent out 
solicitors, but the plan was a fail- 
ure. There was not enough busi- 
ness in the average town to make 
the solicitor’s stay there profitable, 
so I acquired another publication, 
and still later anotner, each ap- 
pealing to a particular field. This 
makes a gi proposition for the 
subscription solicitor, for the long- 
er he stops the smaller his trav- 
elling expenses will be. When the 
publisher gets the right kind of a 
subscription list and is in a posi- 
tion to offer the advertiser some 
assurance of returns for his ex- 
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penditure, to secure advertising is 
merely a question of going after 
it. This cart be done by mail, of 
course, and by personal solicita- 
tion. Botn methods are necessary, 
for one supplements the other. 

Trade journalism is very great- 
ly a matter of individuality. The 
publisher is usually something of 
an authority in his trade, and 
many persons patronize him be- 
cause of their knowledge of him 
and confidence in him. There is 
a certain proportion of the adver- 
tisers in every field who nave no 
method of guaging accurately the 
returns from expenditure, and 
they are forced to draw conclu- 
sions from general deductions. 
Many such firms make it a rule 
to go into all the trade papers, 
and of course they spend a great 
deal of money for which they get 
no returns. 

Don’t patronize a trade journal 
to get good will. There are firms 
that think that to stay out of a 
paper will bring down upon them 
on occasion the ban of its dis- 
pleasure, but it is belief without 
foundation. Any paper that as- 
sumes such a position need not be 
feared; its influence is nil, and 
whatever course it pursues will 
have no result that need to be 
taken into consideration. 

hen you are considering a 
possible medium, there are two 
reliable sources of information 
for you outside of what the pub- 
lisher or this representatives tell 
you. If the paper ‘nas plenty of 
want advertisements and its read- 
ing columns are well filled with 
correspondence, you can pin your 
faith to it. The more letters pub- 
lished, the more subscribers. 
These are two beacon lights that 
are safe guides. 

f course, in these days, the 
better trade papers are well 
printed. If a paper is made up of 
good stock, fine printing ink and 
expensive engravings, there is a 
reasonable assurance that it is suc- 
cessful and a safe field for invest- 
ment. The general run of trade 
papers do not use the three in- 
gredients in their superlative 
state, however. Few use a paper 
of a better grade than super- 
calendered, which means polished, 
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but not coated; and the ink and 
engravings are usually hit and 
miss. 

Don’t think that because a pa- 
per does not use coated stock, 
however, that it is not a good me- 
dium. Some of the best use only 
machine finished (a lower grade 
than calendered), and still are in 
the front rank as paying proposi- 
tions for the advertiser. 

Indeed there are those who hold 
that if a paper be particularly 
handsome in get-up, the number 
of copies printed must be neces- 
sarily small. “Too fine to ‘have 
a large circulation,” is a criticism 
I have frequently heard. Such a 
criticism, however, would have 
but litthe weight with me were I 
an advertiser. 

The greater proportion of ad- 
vertising is done in the general 
field, and there it is the amount 
of circulation that counts. Many 
persons carry this idea with them 
into tne trade-paper field, and by 
doing so I think they make a 
mistake. Quantity doesn’t count 
for so much as quality. Most ad- 


vertisers who appeal to a particu- 
lar line do not expect to sell to 


every firm in it. They select their 
customers, and nearly every trade 
paper in the field probably goes to 
several times the number of pos- 
sible buyers for each firm adver- 
tising in it. What advertisers 
most desire, then, is to have their 
announcements presented to those 
readers wno will be interested, in 
the most convincing manner. The 
medium ‘should therefore be se- 
lected because of its standing and 
influence, rather than the number 
of copies it circulates. 

A trade paper becomes strong 
when there is a forceful individu- 
ality behind it. The official organ 
has, as a rule, no individuality ex- 
cepting possibly spasmodically, 
and as a result, it is seldom strong. 
When a publication appeals for 
patronage for any other reason 
than genuine merit, it can be de 
pended upon that there is some- 
thing the matter with it. 

When this question of the 
choice of mediums has been care- 
fully considered and a_ choice 
made, the manner of advertising 
naturally presents itself. Like the 
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homeseeker in a new region, it is 
usually a scramble for position. 
Tne front cover is most sought, 
but few periodicals will now ac- 
cept advertising for the first cover 
page. Next is the back cover 
page, which is to be had on every 
periodical. It usually commands 
a premium of from fifty per cent 
up, though I question if it is worth 
more than fifty per cent above 
regular rates. Next comes the 
first page following the second 
cover page, the last page preced- 
ing reading, the first page follow- 
ing reading, etc. Many trade pub- 
lication still continue to  inter- 
sperse advertising with reading 
matter, in which case the inside 
preferred position pages lose some 
of their value. ; 

If I ever cease to become a -pub- 
lisher, and do, become an advertis- 
er, I think I shall care but little 
for preferred position. I look 
through the advertising pages of 
nearly all the magazines regular- 
ly, as I suppose most of you do, 
because I am interested to know 
what is doing in the advertising 
field. I seldom turn to the back 
cover page, however. I grant 
though that such a position, or 
any preferred position, may be of 
value from the standpoint of the 
casual reader, whose eye may be 
attracted merely for the reason 
that an advertisement comes with- 
in its range. 

If I did use a preferred position, 
I would change with every issue, 
not only the wording, but the 
style and form of the advertise- 
ment, so that it could not be 
passed over with the thought that 
it had been seen before. An ad- 
vertiser in one of my papers 
changes his copy every week, but 
he uses the same style, form, size 
of advertisement, and illustrates it 
with the same photograpia of his 
machine. One of the subscribers 
to the paper told me that he had 
read the paper several months be- 
fore discovering that this adver- 
tisement was changed regularly. 

There are those who go into 
every other issue of the trade pa- 
pers. They have two reasons; 
one economy, and the other (as an 
advertiser said to me once) that 
to leave the advertisement out one 
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month will make it seem to the 
reader a new advertisement the 
next month. I cured an adver- 
tiser of the six-months-in-twelve 
idea on one occasion in a very 
simple manner. We were talking 
about his advertisement as I sat 
in his office, and he had occasion 
to refer to it. There were three 
copies of the paper on his desk, 
each of. different months. He 
searched through all of them, but 
failed to find his advertisement. 
Then I said, “Suppose a possible 
customer should do the same? 
Don’t you think he would con- 
clude he had been wrong in as- 
suming he had seen your adver- 
tisement, and would write to some 
other firm?” The advertiser said 
it seemed reasonable, and he has 
been a regular user of space ever 
since. If your appropriation calls 
for only six full pages, take twelve 
half pages. You will expect to 
govern, in a large measure, the 
appearance of your advertise- 
ments, so far as the type display 
is concerned. This forms a case 
in which a little knowledge is a 


dangerous thing. We get adver- 
tisements in which the name of 
the type to be used is indicated 
for every line, and when we trace 
such instructions to their source, 
it may usually be depended upon 
that they emanate from a new 


hand at the business. Take a 
man who has set type for twenty- 
five years, and he cannot say how 
every line in a job will look until 
he tries to get them up; yet many 
ad writers, who never set type for 
a day at a time, do not hesitate to 
lay out a plan of display and to 
insist upon its being followed ab- 
solutely. The result is often an 
inharmonious whole that needs a 
great deal of repairing before it 
becomes presentable. 

Don’t leave the display entirely 
to the compositor. He doesn’t 
look at the advertisement from 
your point of view, and he prob- 
ably cannot get your idea of the 
end to be sought. Therefore, do 
not send your copy without in- 
structions, but do not instruct in 
such a manner as to permit no 
discretion on the part of the com- 
positor. Type is not flexible. If 
you indicate a word to occupy a 
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full line set in 36-point old style 
caps, and the type makes a line a 
sixteenth of an inch too long, 
there is no way of reducing the 
length of the line to accommodate 
itself to the space; if, however, 
you direct the line to be set in 36- 
point bold-face caps, and it will 
not go in Post old style, the com- 
positor will set it in Roycroft or 
some other letter not so extended. 
Indicate, therefore, the general 
style, showing the features to be 
brought out most strongly, and 
the result will be probably the best 
that can be obtained. 

The introduction of the linotype 
machine had a good effect on the 
advertising business in that it 
forced the type founders to give 
up to a considerable measure the 
making of what is known as body 
type, and to turn their attention 
to display type. The result is 
that we now have type, not only 
of more artistic design, but made 
in sizes that permit its use to the 
greatest utility. Where a series 
was formerly cast in eleven sizes, 
running from 6-point to 72-point 
or the sizes which before the 
adoption of tae point system cor- 
responded, now there are sixteen 
sizes between 6 and 72-point. 

In former days, a design was 
cut in the regular size and, if it 
became popular, was afterward cut 
in what is known as “condensed.” 
Nowadays an acceptable design 
goes through a great many shifts. 
Take the type made popular by 
the Saturday Evening Post. Every 
founder cut that style of type, 
each a little bit different from the 
other; not only in the regular 
sizes, but in various forms. Two 
foundries cut it in regular, con- 
densed and light face, each with 
an italic added, and there are 
probably other variations yet to 
come, 

_ All this contributes to the effec- 
tiveness of advertisements and to 
the lessening of the labors of the 
ad writer. Although you cannot 
yet safely designate your display 
with the certainty that your in- 
structions will be carried out ab- 
solutely, you can safely indicate 
your wishes, and if the work is 
done in a thoroughly-equipped of- 
fice, there is a certainty that a 
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skillful compositor will produce a 
Satisfactory job. 

The tendency to change the form 
of periodicals of all kinds to a 
smaller size is, to my mind, un- 
fortunate for the advertiser. Take 
a- magazine like Harper’s and an- 
other the form of The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, and I believe that 
the larger size will bring tine bet- 
ter returns every time, character 
and quantity of circulation being 
equal. 

Nearly every advertisement, un- 
der the present system of adver- 
tising, needs to be illustrated, and 
it occurs to me that this is more 
true of trade papers than of gen- 
eral advertising. I use the term 
in its strict sense. To insert a cut 
does not necessarily mean to il- 
lustrate. If you are advertising a 
pea sheller, don’t put in a picture 
of a short horse and work in the 
quotation that goes with such a 
picture. If you must begin your 


advertisement witin a quotation do 
s0, but have the illustration par- 
ticularly applicable to the thing to 
be sold. Readers of trade papers 


are business men who subscribe 
because they receive business news 
of value to them. The advertis- 
ing pages attract them fully as 
much, perhaps unconsciously more, 
than do the reading pages. I have 
known publisners to receive let- 
ters from subscribers giving as a 
reason for failing the fact that 
they had found a competitor that 
contained a larger supply of adver- 
tisements. 

Newspapers and magazines are 
bought because readers desire in- 
formation or entertainment. The 
advertisers therein, appreciating 
that unless they clamor for atten- 
tion they will not receive it, en- 
deavor to attract attention to 
themselves at the expense of their 
surroundings. Tinis is why in the 
newspapers they want top of col- 
umn next to pure reading. Such 
a condition does not prevail in the 
trade-paper field, where the infor- 
mation in the advertising pages is 
valued almost as highly as that in 
the reading pages.—Condensed 
from the American Printer. 

Some inexpensive, but well-made 
folders come from the educational de- 


partment of the Y. M. C. A, at Lex- 
ington, Ky. 
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HOW PRESSES EAT UP PAPER. 

When we contemplate the vast 
amount of wood pulp required to sat- 
isfy the daily demand for white paper, 
remembering that whole forests are sac- 
rificed to this demand, it is natural to 
wonder what becomes of the countless 
rolls of paper, says the Paper Buyer. 
Newspapers are the chief consumers. 
To illustrate what it means to feed a 
modern newpaper press we give the 
dollowing figures showing the amount 
of paper consumed by one large press 
in one hour: . 

The double octuple press, which up 
to date is the largest in the world, re- 
quires eight double-width rolls of pa- 
per to start the, press, each roll weigh- 
ing about 1,500 pounds, or 12,000 
pounds of paper in all. As this amount 
of paper is sufficient for a run of half 
an hour only it follows that such a 
press will consume no less than 24,000 
pounds of paper per hour. A leading 
press manufacturer lms recently in: 
stalled in one newspaper office in Lon- 
don seven of these machines, which 
consume every hour 168,000 pounds of 
paper, or 84 tons. This, remember, is 
one periodical only. In New York 
several of the leading dailies have 
from five to twelve large presses, some 
Tunning nearly twenty hours out 
twenty-four on morning and evening 
editions. In every large city there are 
from two to eight newspapers with 
from two to eight presses each con- 
suming endless amounts of paper. 

Knowing the vast amount of paper 
consumed daily it is not surprising that 
one sometimes wonders if the available 
supply of wood pulp will not soon be 
exhausted. Those ver in the mat- 
ter, however, assure us that there is 
no immediate danger; that in Canada 
alone there is enough timber suitable 
for paper making to supply the needs 
of the world for the next fifty years. 

++ —____ 


AN ARGUMENT IN FAVOR OF ELEC. 
TRIC LIGHT FOR STORES. 

The study of light is a mighty inter- 
esting matter, particularly when the re- 
production of daylight becomes an 
object. It is interesting to the scien- 
tist, but it is of the utmost importance 
to you. If you need artificial illumi- 
nation in your store, you should have 
that light which comes nearest to day- 
light, because that fs the light which 
shows fabrics and surroundings as 
they are—a light which does not have 
too many green, violet, yellow or red 
rays. By all means do not have too 
many red rays—they hurt the eye. 

A white light is what you want, and 
it is what we have studied to produce 
and have produced—an_ Electric Arc 
Light. It is the successful store light 
for interior or exterior, and it is the 
most economical method of artificial 
ifumination. If you don’t know our 
rates, or if you don’t know your ex- 
act a eend us word and 
we will advise you. You won‘t be 
under obligation to use electricity, and 
you will at least have informed your- 
self. Being abreast with the times is 
a big asset nowadays——From a_ mail- 
ing card put out by the Philadelphia 
Electrical Company, , 
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A Roll of Honor 


‘THIRD YEAR.) 


No amount of money can buy a piace in this list for a paper not having the 
requisite qualification. 
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Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who. accord- 
ing to the 1%5 ue of Rowell’s American Newspaper onetccgy: O nave supmitted for 
that edition of the Directory a detailed cir y signea and datea. 

from publishers who for some reason failed to obtain a Tj rating in the 195 
Directory, but have since supplied a detailed circulation statement as described above. 
covering a riod of twelve months prior to the date of making the statement. such staie- 
ment being available for use in the 1906 issue of the American Newspaper Directory. Cir- 
culation figures in the ROLL oF Honor of the last named character are marked with a1 (+). 





These are generally regarded the aaa who believe that an advertiser has a right 
to know wnat he pays his hard cash for. 


Announcements under this classification. if entitled as above. cost 20 cents per 
line (two lines are the smallest advertisement taken) under a YEARLY contract, $2U.80 for 
a full year. 10 per cent discount if paid wholly in advance. Weekly, monthly or quarterly 
corrections to date showing increase of circulation can be made, provided the publisher 
sends a statement in detail, properly signed and dated, covering the additional period, 





accordance with the rules of the American Newspaper ‘Directory. 


Publications which have sought and obtained the Guarantee Star have the 

ape = of using the star emblem in their advertisements in the Roll of Honor at 

e regular rates of twenty cents aline. The extent and full anenng ot the Star 
Guarantee is set forth in Rowell’s American Newspaper Directory in t 


e catalogue 


description of each publication possessing it. 


ALABAMA. 


Athens, Limestone Democrat. weekly. R. H 
Walker, pub. Actualaver. ist 5 mos. 1905,1,082. 


Birmingham, Ledger. dy. Average for 1904, 
20,176. Best Fv medium in Alabama. 


ARIZONA. 


Phoenix. Republican. Daily average for 1904, 
6,889. Chas. T. Logan Special Agency, N. Y. 


ARKANSAS. 
Fort Smith, Times, daily. Actual average 
Sor 1904, 8,876. Actual average for October, 
November and December, 1904, 8,646. 


CALIFORNIA. 

Fresno, Fvening Democrat. Average April, 
5,195. Williams & & Lawrence, N. Y. & Chicago. 

Mountain View, Signs of the Times. Actuai 
weekiy average for 1904, 2351 27,108. 

Oakland, Herald, daily. daily. Averaye for 1904, 
7,588. Now 8.500. E. ). E. Katz, Spec. Agent, N.Y. 

San Franclaco, Call, d’y a! d’y and8’y. J. D. Spreck- 
els. Actual daily average fory _ ending June, 
1905, 62,451; Sunday, $8,55: 

San Jose. Morning Me: ercury and Evening 
Herald Average 1904, 10,573. 


San Jose. Town and Country Journal, mo. 
W. G. Bohannan Co.. Average 1904, 9, 125. 
May, Juneand July, 1905, 20,000. 


COLORADO. 

Denver, Clay’s Review, weekly; Perry A. Clay. 
Actual average for 1904, 10.926. 

Denver. Post, vay roms Printing and Pub- 
lishing Co. Average 4, 44.577. Average 
Sor Aug. 1905, dy. 4 242, Sy. 58,978. 
$3 The absolute correctness of the latest 

circulation rating accorded 
the Denver Post is guaran- 
teed by the publishers of the 
American Newspaper Direct- 
ory, who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first per- 
son who successfully contro- 
verts its accuracy. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Ansonia, Sentinel, dy. Aver. for 1904, 4,965. 
fst 6 months ’05 5, Ein EB. Katz, Spec. Agt., N. Y. 





Bridgeport, Post, 


daily. Arerage 
10,615. ye ~ 


£. Katz, Special Ai Agent, New 
Bridgeport. Telegram-Un Union. Dy.ar. oe 1904 
9,206. E. Katz, Special Agt., New Yor 


Meriden, geornel, evening. .ictual average 
Sor 1904, 27,6 


Meriden. Morning Kecor Record and Republican. 


a average for 1904, 7.559. 


w Haven, Evening Register, daily. Actual 
Ry 1904, 18,618; Sunday, 11,107. 


New Haven, Palladium, dy ay. Aver. 1904, 7.857, 
First 6 mos. "05, over 8,000. E 000. E. Katz, Sp. Agt..N.Y. 


New Haven. Union. Av. 1904, 16,076. rg 4 


‘or 1904 
ork. 


six mos.,’05,16,187%. E. Katz, Spec. Agt., N.Y. 
New London. Day, ev’g. Aver. ’04, an 1st 
6 mos. ’v5, 6,090. E. _E. Katz., Spec. Agt.,N. Y. 


Norwalk, Eveni' ng Hour. Daily average 
endi:g Dec. ” 1904, B17. ds Aprilecirce., pants me 
by Ass'n Am. Adv’rs.all returns deducted, 2,869. 


Norwich. Bulletin, morning. Average for 1203, 
4.988; Sor 1904, —— B50; now, 6,488. 
Veserterz. Republican. dy. ver. Sor 1904, 
5,770. Maxwell Spec. Agents, N. Y. 
DELAWARE. 


Wilmington, Every Evening. Average guar- 
anteed circulation for 1904, 11,460, 


‘oste 


ans Morning News. Only morning 
State. Three mos. end. Dec., 1904,10,074. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Washington. Evening Star, and Sun- 
day. Daily average for 1904. 85.50 (OO). 
FLORIDA. 
Jackaon ville. Metropolis, d: “¥ 1904, 8,760. 
First six mos, ’05, 8. $80. E ‘Ratz, ip. Ag., N. Y. 


GEORGIA. 

Atlanta. Constitution. D’y av. ’0s, 88,888; 
W’y 107,925. Aug. ’05, d’y 40,728; S’y 50, 102. 
Atlanta. Journal, dy. Av. 1904,43.688, Au 

1905, 42.898, Sy. 47. 502. Semi-weekl 1y 55.988. 


Atlanta. News. Actual daily average 1904, 
24.280. S. C. Beckwith, Sp. ag., N. ¥. & Chi. 
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Atlanta, The Southern Ruralist. Sworn aver 
age first six months 1105, 52,888 copies monthly. 


Augusta, Chronicle. Only morning paper. 
190, b overage. daily 5.661; Sunday 7,480. 


Nashville. Herald. Average for March, fora 
and May, 1,875. Richest cow 


y in So. Georgia. 
ILLINOIS. 
Cairo. Bulletin. Datiy and Sunday average 
1904, 1,948, April, 1905, 2,220, 
bor = age "a Daily Average 1904, 1,196, 
y. 1, 
Champaign, News. First 3 mos. 1905, no issue 
of daily less than 2.800; weekly, 3,800. 
Chiengo. Bakers’ Helper, monthly ($2.00). 
Bakers’ Helper Co. Average for 1904, 4.100 (OO). 
Chicago Breeders’ Gaze! Gazette. weekly, $2.00. 
Averaye circulation, 1906 to July ‘st, 66,442. 
Chicago. Farmers’ Voice and National Rural. 
Actual aver., 1904, 25,052. Sept., 1905, 40,000. 


Chicago. Gregg Writer. monthly. Shorthand 
and Typewriting. Actual average 1904, 18,750. 


Chieago. Inland Printer. Actual average cir- 
culation Sor 1904, 18,812 (O ©). 


Ohicago, Record-Herald. Arerage 1904, daily 
145.761. Sunday 199.400. Average first four 
mos. 1905, daily 148,928, Sunday 208,501. 
t@The absolute correctness of the latest 

circulation rating accorded 

the Chicago Record-Herald 

is guaranteed by the pub- 

lishers of Rowell’s American 

Newspaper Directory, who 

will pay one hundred dollars 
to the first person who successfully con- 
troverts its accuracy. 


Chie 0, System, month: The System Co., 
pub. aster: 2 offh ffice | Madi Ave., Ze ate 
Jor year end., Feb. 1905, 88,750, Issue fo ‘or Sept. 


1905, 60,200. 
Kewanee. Star-Courier. Av. for 1904, daily 
8.290, wy, 1.278. Daily, ist 4 mos.’05, 3,802. 
Peoria. Evening Journal, daily and Sunday. 

Sworn daily average for 190b, 18,525. 

Peoria. Star, evenings ana Sunday morning. 
Actual average for 1904, d‘y 21.628, S’y 9.957. 


INDIANA. 
Bg ey rere daily and 8. Courier Co., 
ub. Act, av. ’03,12.61%. Sworn arerage’v4. 12.- 
B84. Smithé Thom n: Sp. Rep.,N.Y.& Chicago. 


Evanaville. Journal-News. Ar. for 1904, 14,- 
030. Sundays over 15.000. E. Katz, 8. ANY. 


Muneie, Star. Average net sales 1904 (all re- 
turns and unsold copies deducted), 28.781. 


Notre Dame. The Ave Maria, Catholic weekly. 
Actual net average for 1904, & 1904, 28,815 


3 Piebmend, sun-Telegram. Sworn av. 1904, dy. 
-761, 











South Rend. Tribune. Sworn daily average, 
1904, 6.589. Sworn aver. for June, ’05,7,851. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 


Ardm Ardmoreite, daily and Se, 
Average for’ 1904, dy.. 2.0633 wy.. 8.291 
IOWA. 


Davenport. Democrat anc Leader. Largest 
guar. city ctreu'n. Sworn aver aver. Sept., 1905, 8,015. 


Davenport. Times. Daily « Daily aver. Sept, 10.668, 
reulation in City or total guaranteed greater 
than uny other paper or no pay Jor space. 


Dea Moines. Capital, daily. Lafayette Young, 
publisher, Actwil average sold 194, 86.338. 
Present circulation orer 89.000, 
ory circulation guaranteed largest in Des 
Carries more department store adver- 
tising t than all other papers combined. Carries 
more advertising in six issues a week than any 
competitor in seven. 
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Ten Moines. Wallace’s Farmer, wy. Est. 1879. 
Actual average for 1904, 86.3) 86.311. 


Keokuk, Gate — ty, 5. Daily av. 1904, 8,1453 
daily six months, 1905, 8.298. 


Muscatine. Journal. Dail 
tri-weekly 8,089, daily, Mar 


Sioux a Ath , Journal, daily. Average 
sworn, 3%, 878 


Av. for Aug., 1905, 
Prints most news a ‘ore and local ad- 
vertising. Read in 80 0 per cent cent of the homes in city. 


most fe 
Sioux Olty. Tribune, Ev Evening. 





an, 190k, 5,240, 
1905, B,452, 


‘or 1904 


Net sworn 
905,244.01. 


ing patronage. Nine cent of Sioux City’s 
din ic reads the Tribune Only lowa 
paper that haa the Guaranteed Star. 


KANSAS. 


Uutehinaon. News. Daily 1904, 2.964. First 
five mos,’05, 8,296. E. Katz, 8p. Agent, N.Y. 


KENTUCKY. 

Mesvedsbure, 3 Democrat. Best wy.:; best sec 
Ky.; best resultstoadv. Proven av. v. cir. 8.582. 

Lexington, Leeder Av. 04, evg. 4.041, Sun. 
5,597, Aug., 05, evg., 4,549. E. Katz, Spec. Agt. 

Louisville, Times. Daily average year ending 
June 30, 1905,86,025 (2%). Beckwith Agency, Rep. 

Paduesh. Journal of ‘Labor, official organ, 
International Union Shipwrights, Joiners and 
Caulkers of America and ts ec Labor Unions. 
Paducah, Ky., and Cairo, Ill. 


Padueah, The Sun. Average for April, 1905, 
8,626. 
LOUISIANA. 
New Orleans. Item. official journal of the 
city. <Av.cir. jirst eight months 1905, 22,095. 
MAINE. 


Auguata. Comfort,mo. W. H. Gann ub. 
agua werage Jor 1904, 1.265 1.269, ones eee 





yen Kennebec Journ: dy. and wy. 
At ee daily, 1904, 6,844. noe 2. 486. 


angor. Commercial a Jor 190k, daily 
s.boi" weekly 28,8387. 


Dover. Fisesooms Observer. 
average 1904,1,918 


Lewiston. aeeaitt Journal, daily. Aver. for 
1904, 7,524 (©), weekly 17.450 (@ ©). 


Phillips.Maine Woods ana Woodsman,weekly. 
J. W. Brackett Co. Average for 1904, 3,180. 


Portland. Evening Express. Average for 1904, 
daily 12,166. Gundieg Telegram, & 8,476, 


MARYLAND. 


Baltimore. News, daily. Even- 
ing News Publishi 


A 
CVAR & 
AN Qe 


Actual weekly 


publ P 
Newspaper Directory. who will pay one hundred 
dollars Tot the jirst person who successfully con- 
troverts its accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Boaton. tg Transcript ( ). Boston’s 
tea table paper. Largest amount of week-day adv. 
Boston. Globe. Aver. “tate F 1908, daily, 19%,« 
80 “La Ci ‘ton 


O75, Sunday, 808.388. 
Daily of any paper per in the United States. 
100.000 more circulation than any other Sunday 
paper in New land.’ Advertisements go in 
morning and afternoon editions for one price. 
t@ The absolute correctness of the latest 
circulation rating accorded 
the Boston Globe is guaran- 
teed by the publishers of 
the American Newspaper 
Directory, who will pay one 
hundred dollars to the first 
person who successfully controverts its 
accuracy. 
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Senator Thomas C. Platt is Reported to be Very Ml_in San Francisco 









































The above is a reproduction of a por- 
tion of the first page of the Des Moines 
CapitaL. You can tell ata glance that it 
is a live newspaper. It is published by 
Lafayette Young and is a journal of charac- 
ter and prestige. 


In a newspaper sense the city of Des 
Moines belongs to the Capirat. In the 
past four years the Caritat has fought for 
and gloriously won the city of Des Moines. 
In circulation, advertising, and as a news- 
paper the Capirat is far ahead of competi- 
tors. No other paper has within 3,000 as 
many city subscribers. Ask the depart- 
ment stores what they know of the Capita. 
The Capitav’s circulation is almost perfect. 


The Caritav’s strength is appreciated 
too. It is the only Des Moines newspaper 
carrying such splendid advertisers as the 
Butterick Company, Fairbanks and Com- 
pany and Tiffany and Company. Nearly 
all foreign advertisers use the Capita. 
Are you in the list ? 


EASTERN OFFICES: 
New York— Chicago— 
166 World Building. 87 Washington St. 
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SEPTEMBER, 1905. 


| SUNDAY. 





DAILY. 
182,018 
184,796 





Holid: — 
oliday. 
202.216 
181,775 
181,019 
181,136 
182,454 


181.917 
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Boa Post. Average Sept., 1905, dail 
285,698; 1904, 211.221. Boston Sunday Post, 
ow. Sept., 1905, 190,075: year 1904, 177,664. 
vot daily circulation for 1904 in all New 
nd, whether morning or evening, or morn- 
ta io and. evening editions combined. Secon 
Haditen Sunday circulation in New “Engi lana. 
Datly rate. 20 cents per agate line, flat, run: of 
paper ; Sunday rate. 18 wegen The 
adt ertising prop n Ni d 


Fall River. News. Largest cir’n. Daily av, 04, 
6,958(). Robt. Tomes, Rep., 116 Nassau St...N.Y. 


Springfield. Good Housekeeping,mo. <Aver- 
age jirst 5 mos. 1905, 208.420. No issue iess 
than 200,000, All advertisements guaranteed. 





Woreeater. Evening Post, daily. 
Post Co. Arerage for 1904. 12,617, 


Worcester, (’Opinion * mead daily (© ©). 
Paid average for 1904. 4,2 82. 


MICHIGAN. 

Grand Rapida, Herald. Average daily issue 
last six months of 1904, 28.661. Only morning 
and only Sunda a phan its field, Grand Rapids 
(pop. 100,000) ai estern Michigan ( pop, 750,000), 


Jackaon, Press and Patriot. Actual daily ave 
erage for 190k, 6,605. Av. Sept., 1905, 7,240. 


Kalamazoo. Evening Telegraph. First 6 mos. 
1905, dy. 10.128, June, 10.174, 8.-w. 9,688. 


Worcester 
’ 








1,189,061 


Daily Average, 183,834 
Sunday Average, 097,965 


Perfect copies printed for 
BOSTON GLOBE, 
By OHAS. H. TAYLOR, JR., 
October 8, 1905. Treasurer. 











Banner September of 


THE BOSTON POST. 


Circulation of the Boston Daily Post 
and the Boston Sunday Post, day by 
day for the month of September, 1905. 


SUNDAY | DAILY 
234,200 
236,500 








186,700 


231.500 





6,128,040 








760,300 
Average, 235,693 
Sunday Average, 190,075 











Gazette, d’y. Yr. a May, ’05, 
10-808: May.11, Ost. "Largest cire'n by 4.500. 


Saginaw. Courier-Herald, daily, Sunday. 
Average 1904, 10,288; July, 1905, 18,015. 


Saginaw, Evening News, one. Average for 
1904, 14,816. September. 1905, 17,896, 


Sault Ste. Marie. Evening News, daily. Av- 
erage, 1904,4.212. Only daily in the two Soos. 


MINNESOTA. 


eo oe Farmers’ Tribune, twice.a-week. 
W.J. Murphy, pub. Aver. for 1904, 56,814. 


Minneapolis, Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. Actual average 1904,79.750. Actual 
average first six Coy — 86.295 

The lute accuracy of Farm, 
- & ‘Home's circulation n rating 


— 4 

aie rectory "Givoutation is 
tcally ceongined to the farmers 

rs Minnesot kotas. a 

Wisanease and Northern Iowa. Use 

it to reach section most profitably. 


UA 
OA n ge 
TEED 


Minneapolis. Journal, daily. Journal Print- 
ing Co. Aver. for 1903. 57.0893 1904, 64.888. 
first 8 mos, 1905, 67.299: Aug. 1905, 67.264, 

The absolute accuracy of ~ 
Journal’s circulation rati: 
guaranteed by the American 
paper Directory. It reaches a 
greater number of the purchasing 
lasses and goes into more homee 
thai any paper in its yield. It 
brings results 


UA ews. 
Can 
TEED 


Minneapolia, Svenska Amerikanska Posten. 
Swan J. Turnblad, pub. 1904,52,068. 


Mignengetie Beg | W. J. Murphy, om 
Est. 1867. Oldest pemeeoelie daily. 190 


daily av ere 87,92 


7: last quarter o, 
190k was 92,2 Y h 


rst six months of 1905 
was 96.087; ‘Sun y, 74,448. 

CIRCU CULAT’N The Evening Tribune is guar- 
anteed to have a larger _circula- 
tion than any other ae 
= om yper’s evening edi 

he carrier-delivery of 
the daily Tribune in iinaenp- 
olis is many thousands greater 
than that of any other news- 


UA 
Onn 
TEED 
y paper. e city circulation 
by Am. Newa- aiene exceeds &D 40,000 daily. The 
ang -4 Diree- Tribune ia the recognised 
tory. bed Ad paper of Minne. 


On September +h T9053. the Times ceased 

ubltention. and the entire Fomine op meng list 
fo r dail d Sunday wae turned over and 
eonsolt ated with the eirculation of the 
Mi Tribune, 
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&t. Paul. The Farmer, s.-mo. Rate per 
line, with discounts. Circulation for year eet ord 
Dec., 194, 38.487. 


St. Paul, Volkszeitung. Actual averuge 1904, 
dy. 12.685. wy. 28.687. Sonntagsblatt 28.640. 
MISSISSIPPI. 

Hattiesburg, Progress, ev’g. Av. ob | cire.,y’r 
end’g Jan., 1905, 2.175. Pop, 14,000, and growing. 
MISSOURI. 

Clinton. Kepublican. W’yav. last 6 mos, 1906, 
8.840. D’y. est. Apr.,’04; ar. last 6 mos.’04, 800, 

Kaneas City, Journal, d’ rons w’y. Average 
for 1904, daily 64,114, weeki; week v199,890. 

Joplin, Globe, daily Average 190s, 12.046. 
Aug. '05,18.251. E. Katz, Special Agent, N. ¥. 

St. Joseph, News and Press. Circ. /st 6 mos. 
1905. 85,528. Smith & Thompson, Eust. Rep. 


St. Louis. National Druggist. mo. Henry R. 
Strong, Editor and Publisher. Average for 1904, 
8.080 (© ©). K astern office. 59 Maiden Lane. 


St. Louis. National Farmer and Stock Grower. 
monthly. Average for 1902, 68.588: average for 
1903, 106,625: average for’ 1904, 104,750. 


MONTANA. 


Butte. Inter-Mountain. Sworn average daily 
circulation 1904,18,678. Beckwith Sp. Agency. 


NEBRASKA. 
Lineoin, Daily Star, evening 
and Sunday morning. Actual 
P daily average for 1904,15,289. 
For March, 1905, 16.862, Only 
Nebraska paper that has the 
Guarantee Star. 
Lincoln. Deutsch-Amerikan Farmer. weekly 
Average year ending January, 1905, 146,367. 
Lineoin. Freie Press, weekly. Actual average 
Sor year ending January, 1905, 149.281. 
Lincoln. Journal and News. Daily average 
1904, 26.888; February, 1905, average, 28,055. 


Omaha, Commercial. We reach Western busi- 
ness men. Do you wantto! Circu’n 1904, 2,088. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Nashaa. Telegraph, dy. and wy. oy O14 
6 mos. ending Apr. soth, 05, 8,286. Auy,, 9150. 


NEW JERSEY. 
Camden. Daily Courier. Est. 1876. Net aver. 
circulation for 6 mos. end, June 30, 1905, 8,859, 
Elizabeth, Journal. Av. 1904. 5,522; first 
6 mos. 1905, 6,818; 3 mos. to Aug. 1, 6,604, 
Jeraey City. Evening Journal. Foe Sor 
1904.21.106. First 6 mos. 1905, 22,5. 
Newark. Evening News. Evening el Pub. 
Co. Av.for April, 1905,61,544. 
NEW YORK. 
Albany. Evening Journal. Daily average for 
1904, 18,288. It’s the leading paper. 


Albany, Times-Union. every evening. Est. 1856. 
Ar, for ’v4,80,487; Jan. Feb..&Mar.,’05,88,594. 
Binghamton, Evening He! Herald, daily. Herald 
Co. Aver.for year end. June, 1905, 12,289 (3k) 
Buffalo. Courier, morn. A morn, Av.1904, Sunday 79.- 
882; daily 50.940; Enquirer, even., 82.702. 
Buffalo. Evening News. Daily average 1904, 
88.457; ‘st six months, 1905, 95,281. 
Py ie Recorder, weekly. H 
r. Av, yr. endg. May. 05, $718; 
se ng. Leader, evening. Average, 
6255. First quarter 1905.6 .428, 
Cortland, Democrat, Fridays. Est.1840. Aver. 
4904, 2.296. Only Dem. Dem. paper in county. 
Glens Falla, Morning Star. Average circula- 
tion, 1904, daily 2.292. 
Horneliaville, Morning Times. peres 
4,188 for year ending July, 1905; 29 R. F. D.’s. 


UA 
ree 
TEED 


Hall, edi- 
‘ay, 8,782. 
1904, 
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INK, 


Mount Vernon. Daily Argus. Average -—, 
2.918. Westchester County’s ye tenting paper 


Newburgh, News. daily. Av. for 1904, 4.722. 
3,000 more than all other Newb’ oh. paperscomoined, 


New York City. 


Army & Navy Journa: Est. 1863. Actual weekiy 
average for 52 issues. 1904, ? 871 (QQ). Only 
Military paper awarded ** Gold Marks. 


Baker’s Review. monthly. W. Rk. Gregory Co. 
publishers. Actual average for 904, 4,900. 


Benziger’s magazine, family monthly. Ben- 
ziger Brothers, Average for 1904,87,025, pres- 
ent circulation, 50.000. 


Clipper, weekly (Theatrical), Frank Queen 
Pub. Co., Ltd. Aver. for 1904, 25.662(© ©). 


Fl Comercio, mo. Spanish export. J. Shep- 
ard Clark Co. Average for 1904,7.292. 


Gaelic American. weekly. Actual arerage for 
1904, 8.179; for 23 weeks n 1905, 28,180. 


Haberdasher. mo., est. 1881. Actual average for 
1904,7.000. Binders’ darit and Post 
receipts distributed monthly to advertisers. 

Hardware Dealers’ Mazazir “yr . monthly. 
% 1904, average 18sie 500 (0 ©). 
D. T. MALLETT, Pub., 253 -ub.. 253 Broadway. 


Leslie’s Weekly. Actual arer. year end. Aug. 
1904, 69,077. Pres. av. over 85.000 weekly. 


Music Trade Review. music trade and art week- 
ly. Average for 1904. 5.509. 


Transp. Av, 1908, 12.9981 906 19-847. 

Printers’ Ink, a journal 
for advertisers, published 
every Wednesday. Es- 


tablished 1888. Actual 


weekly average for 1903, 
11,001. Actual weekly 
average for 1904, 14,< 


918. Actual weekly av- 
erage for eleven months 
ending June 28, 15,< 
769 copies. _ 


The People’s Home Journal, Journal, 525.166 monthly. 
Good Literature, 452.8838 monthly, average cir- 
culations for 190s—all to paid-in-adrance sub- 
scribers. F. M. Lupton. isher. 


The Wall Street Journal. Dow. Jones & Co., 
pubs. Daily average first 6 months, 1905, 12.916. 

The World. Actual aver. for 1904, Morn.. 802,- 
885. Evening, 879.785. .785. Sunday, ‘488.484. 

Roehester. Case and Comment, mo. Law. Av. 
or 1904, 80.000 ; 6 years’ average, 80.108. 


Seheneetady, Gazette. daily. A. N. Liecty. 
Actual average for 1903, 11.62%, 1904, 12.574. 

Syracune, Evening Ileraid. daily. Herald Co., 
pub. Aver, 1904, dail ty 85.64! 648, Sunday 89.161. 


Utiea. National ‘Electrical Contractor, mo. 
Average for 1904, 2.625. 


Utiea. Press, dai Otto A, Meyer, publisher. 
Average for 1904, 1aere. — 
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NORTH CAROLINA. 


Charlotte. Observer. North Carolina's fore- 
newspaper. Actual daily aver. 1904, 6,148, 
Sunday, 3.408, semi-weekly, 4,496. 
Raleigh, Biblical Recorder. weekly. Average 
1903,8.872, Average 194, 9.756. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


Grand Forks, Herald. Circ. July,’05, 6.857. 
rams ination by A.A. A., June, ’05. iggest Daily 
in North Dakota. iaCoste & Maxwell N. Y. Rep. 


OHIO. 
ron, Beacon Journal. Aver. 6 mos. ending 
Ps 193,111,198, N. Y.. 256 Broadway. 
Ashtabuia, Amerikan Sanomat. 
Actual average for 1904, 1904, 10,936. 


Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Dealer. Est. 1841. Actual 
daily average 1904, 79.460: ante 68.198. 
Sept., 1905, T1758 daily; Sunday, 73.078. 

Dayton, Herald, eve . Circ., 1904, 18.280. 
Largest in Dayton, ) paid Full rates. 


Youngatown. Vindicator. D'y av.’04,12,020. 
Coste & Maxwell. N.Y. & Chicag 


Finnish. 


Oe 


Zanesville. ‘Times-Recorder. Sworn av. fst 6 
mos, 1995,10,427. Guar’d double nearest com- 
petitor and 50% in excess combined competitors, 


OKLAHOMA. 


Gigoeme Clty. The Oklahoman. 1904 aver., 
8,104 ssug.,'05,11,194. E. Katz, Agent, N.Y. 


OREGON. 


Portignd, Evening Telegram, dy. (ex. Sun.) 
Average circulation during 1904, 21,271. 


Portiand. Oregon Daily Journal. Actual aver- 
age for Aug. 1905, 28,116. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Oheater. Times, ev’g d’y. Average1904, 7.929. 
N, Y. office, 220 B’way. F.R.Northrup, Mgr. 


Erie. Times, daily. Aver. for 1904, 14,257. 
Aug., 1905,15,140, E. Katz, Sp. Ag., N.Y. 


Harriaburg, Telegraph. D; av., 
end’g June, 1 066; Aug.1 eas, Be Best in Wb. 


Philadelphia, Farm Journal, monthly. Wil- 
mer Atkinson Company, publishers. Average 
for at SOS.S80. Printers’ Ink awarded the 
seventh Sugar to AF. oA Journal with this 


se i orded June Fr 1902, by 

“ Printers’ Ink, Little 
* Schoolmaster’ in i Art of 
de « “Advertising, to the Farm 
poe after e.comuaserng 
lod half “of mer i 

“period of a w. het ae ae a 
“ those pubbished tu thet Un: ta tes, has been 
“ pronounced. the R.. 2 serves its 1 


‘asan ‘or t 
* “ral population, ond asan ectiveand coomomed- 
of with them 

“ through its advertising columns.” 


Philadelphia, Confectioners’ Journal, mo. 
Av. 1904, 3,004; av, ist 6 mos. 1905, 5,420 (OO). 


Philadelphia. German Daily Gaze' 
circulation 1st 6 mos.,1905, daily 50. rth ‘sunday 
40,155. Sworn statement. Cir. books open 


nepttiadelphia. The Press isa Gola Mark (© ©) 

Newspaper. a Roll of Honor Newspaper, and a 
Guaran Star Newspaper, the three most de- 
sirable characteristics for an: By aa Cir- 
culation, wv average 1904, 1 1904.1 


Labor World, Yio 
61s. “Reaches best 


West Chester. Local News, 
daily. W. H. Hodgson, Arerage for 
1904, 15.180 (3%). In its 34th year. 
Independent. Has Chester Count; 
and mictnity for its fleld. Devoti 
to home news, _— ms oo — 








wy. Av. 1904, 22,- 
class of workmen inU.8 


Chester Cow 
Pathe Btatein agricultural wealth. 
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The Evening 
Telegraph 
READ EVERYWHERE IN 


PHILADELPHIA, 


AUGUST CIRCULATION 
The following statement shows the actual cir- 
culation of THE EVENING TELEGRAPH for each 
weeieaamenne- of August, 1905: 
887 17 


ESSon 





Total for 21 27 days, 4,323,126 copies. 
NET AVERAGE FOR AUGUST, 


160,116 copies per day 


BARCLAY 8. te ame President. 
PHILADELPH1A, Sept. 6, 190% 


The Philadelphia 
BULLETIN’S 
Circulation. 


The iieres statement —- the actual cir- 
culation of THE — for each day in the 
month of September, 1905 








Total for 26 days, sensi 075 copies. 
NET AVERAGE FOR SEPTEMBER, 


,207,926 copies a day 
THE BULLETIN’s circulation figures are net; all 
—, ea, waeea, free and returned copies have 


been 
WItiiaM L. maeaun, Publisber. 
Philadelphia, October 4, 1905. 
“In Breeden nearly everybody reads the 


t 3 mos. 1905 285.756. Smith 
«& TRompeon, » Keps., New York York and Chicago. 


York, Dispatch, daily. _ for 190k 
8.974. Enters two-thirds of Avork homies, i 


RHODE {SLAND. 
Pawtueket. Evening Tim Average for 
six months ending "Funes 30th, 1906, 16,818. 


Providence, Daily Journal, 17.290 (@@). 
Sunday,20. 486 (OO). Evening Bulletin et. 886 
average 1904. Providence Journal Co., pubs. 


Weaterly, Sun. Geo. H. Utter, pub. Avera; 
1904,4.486. Ouly daily in 80, Rhode lsland. - 


Williamaport. Grit. America’s Greatest 
Weekly. Av. firs 
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SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Oharleston, Evening Post. Actual dy. aver- 
for jirst 3 months 195 4.110, Apr. 4,458. 


Columbia, State, Actual average for 1904, 
Gay S304 copie, (Qo oy semi-weekly 
2.251. Sunda ZOO), Act. aver. for jirst 
7 months of 1908. ‘jain 9,031; Sunday 10.594. 
&@ The absolute correctness of the latest 
circulation rating accorded 

the Columbia State is guar- 

anteed by the publishers of 

the American Newspaper Di- 

rectory, who will pay one 

hundred dollars to the first 

person who successfully controverts its 


accuracy. 
TENNESSEE. 


Krexville tong ont 2 a. 
une. Daily average 
Jan. 31, 1905, ere &. Weekly 
average 1904, 14,5 
of only yo papers in 
the South, and only paper in 
Tennessee awarded the Guarantee 
Star. The leader in news, ci: 
tion, influence and advertising patronage. 


Chattanooga. Crabtree’s Weekly Press. Aver- 
age April and May, 88.082, 


Knoxville. Sentinel. Av.’04,11,.482. Led near- 
est cumpetitor 11,000 in adrert’ng. ‘04, 6 days vs. 7. 


Memphis. Commercial Appeal, daily. Sunday, 
weekly. Average ist 6 mos, re dai y 88.751. 

Sunday, 55.247. weekly, 8 4.498. Smith & 
Thompson, Representatives N. Y. & Chicago. 

Nashville. Banner, veer. Aver. for year 1903 
18.772; for 1904, 20.708. Average March, 
April, May, $1,887. 


TEXAS. 


Denton. Record and Chronicle. Daily ar- 
1904,816. Weekly av., 2,775. The daily and 

weekly reach nearly 80 per cent of the tax paying 
families of Denton county. 

El Paso. Herald. Av.’04,4,21 Mi 3May.’05,5.015. 

Merchants’canvass showed Herald in 80% of El 
homes. Only El Paso paper eligible to Roll of 
Honor. J.P. Smart. 150 Nassau St.. N. Y. 


San Angelo, Standard, ndard, weekly Average for 


1904, 2.909. 
VERMONT. 


Barre. Times, daily. F. FE. Jonge. Aver. 1904 
8.161; for six mouths, 1905, 8,8 


Burlington, Daily News, evening. Actual 
daily arerage 1904, 6.018 ; last 6 mos., 6,625; 
sects moe, 7,024; last month, 7,847. 


Burlington. Free Press. Daily av. 03, 5.566. 
04,6.682. Largest city and State circulation. 
Examined by Assoc’n of American Advertisers. 


Rutland. Herald. Arerage 1904, 8 eet. Av- 
erage 3 months ending June 1, 1905,4,18 


VIRGINIA. 


Norfolk. Dispatch, 1904, 9,400; 1905, June 
11.542, July, 11,944. August, 18,071. 


Richmond, News Leader, afternoons. Actual 
daily average 1904, 28.575 (see American News- 
paper Directory). It has no equal in pulling 
power between Washington and Atlanta. 


R eons mond, Times-Dispatch 


UA 
one 
TEED 


a- 


mo 
GyA & ‘ actual mares ee ruts. High 


re No 


WASHINGTON. 


Olympia, Recorder. Daily av. 1904, 2.289; 
weekly,1,465. Only ly paper with tele. reports. 


Tacoma. Ledger. Dy. av. 1904, 14.864; Sy., 
18.475: wy., 9534. Aver. 6 mos., ending June 
30, 1906, Daily, 15,189, Sunday, 19,771. 
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Tacoma, News. Daily average 5 months end- 
ing May 31,16,82%. Saturday issue, 17.495. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Parkersburg, Sentinel, daily. R.E. Hornor, 
pub. Average for 1904, 2.820, 


Wheeling. News. Dots peideive., 11.517 (%). 
Sunda ney 11,988 (sk). For 7 12 months up 
to A . Guarantees a paid circulation 
equal to dis raaer two Wheeling papers combined. 


WISCONSIN. 


Milwaukee. Evening Wisconsin, d’y. Av./904, 
26.201; Aug. 1965, 26.778 (OO). 


Milwaukee. Journal, daily. Journal Co., pub. 
Yr. end. Aug., 1905, $8,865, Aug., 1905 42,402. 


Oshkosh, Northwestern. daily. 
1904, 7,281. 


Wisconsin ——- rist. Racine, ys 
- tab. 1877. The only 
Wisconsin iper whose circula- 
tion 18 quatantead ~ h the __. 
ican Newspaper Direct ual 
average for 1903. BB .i8t fort 1904, 

87.254 uly 34 


Average for 
First eight months 1905, 7,608. 


WYOMING. 


Cheyenne, Tribune. Actual daily average net 
Sor first six months of 1905, 4,380. 


BRITISH agg 
Vancouver. Province. daily, 
1904,%,426; Aug., 1935, 8.542) HA DeClerque, 
U. 8. Kepr., Ch o and New York. 


Victoria, Colonist, daily. Colonist P. & P. 
Co. Aver. for 1903, 8,695 ; for 1904, 4,856 (%). 


MANITOBA. CAN. 
Winnipeg, Free Press, daily and weekly. <Av- 
erage for 1904, daily, 25,69: 3 weekly, 15,801. 
Daily, Aug., 1905, 81,177. 


NEW BRUNSWICK, CAN. 


&t. John. Star. Actual oe. average for 
October, November, December, 1904, 6,091. 


NOVA SCOTIA, CAN. 


Halifax, Herald (© @) and Evening Mail. 
Circulation, 1904, 15,688. Flat rate. 


ONTARIO, CAN. 


Toronto. Canadian Implement and Vehicle 
Trade, monthly. Average Jor Tor 1904, 6,000. 


Toronto, The ows, Susor Sworn overage daily cir- 
oaee ah Sor ie , She y cena yor g 
rate Cc. ry) ‘paper. rgest cir- 
— of any ye paper published in On- 
ario. 


Toronto, Ev. Telegram. exram. D’y.ae. 1904.81, 884, 
Aug.,’05, 88,808. Perry Lui Lukens, Jr., N.Y. Repr. 


Toronto. Star, daily. “daily. Dail average cir- 
culation for July, 1906, 87,840. af 


QUEBEC, CAN. 


Montreal. Herald, daily. Est. 1808. Actual 
aver. daily 1904, 28,350; cog, 18,886. 


Montreal. La Presse. — Eng _ be. 
Lta., publishers. Actual a “aaaty 
80,259; Av. Mar., '05, 95.826. Sa Bat. Tis, 892, 


Montyent. Star.dy.&wy. Graham Av. 
for °03, 1 he 5,127. Ny oy Tee. 269. ~~ ps 1904 
dy. 56,795, wy. 125. 


Sherbrooke. Daily Record. Guaranteed av» 
1904, 45912; August, 1906, 6,688. 
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THE WANT-AD MEDIUMS 


is a Popular Vote fer the 





A Large Volume of Want B 





Newspaper in Which It Appears. 








OALIFORNIA, 
T= OAKLAND TRIBUNE—Ten to seventeen clas- 
sified columns prove its worth. 


OCOLORADO. 
f"PHE Denver Post. Sunday edition. Oct. 1 
1905, contained 6.041 different classified ads, 
a total of 1199-10columns. The Post is the big 
Want medium of the Rocky Mountain region. 
The rate for Want advertising in the Poet is 5c. 
per line each insertion. seven words to the line. 


CONNECTICUT. 
ERKIDEN, Conn., RECORD covers fleld of 50.000 
popu. ulation ; 5 working people are skilled 
mechanics. Classified rate, genta word a day, 
five cents a bm a week. “Agents Wanted,” 
etc., half cent a word aday. 


DISTRIOT OF COLUMBIA. 
RE EVENING and SunDAY STAR, Washington, 
D. C. (© ©), carries DOUBLE the number of 
WanT Aps of any other ther paper. Rate 1c. a word. 


ILLINOIS. 
EORIA (Ill.) JOURNAL reaches over 13.000 of 
the prosperous people vi — Tilinois. 
Rate, one cent per word word each iss 


CONTEARLY everybody who poll the Eng- 
language in, around or about Chi- 
cago, reads the DAILY a says the Post-o 
Review, and that’s why nnd DaiLy News is Chi- 
cago’s ‘‘want-ad’”’ directo 


INDIANA. 
HE Terre Haute Stak carries more Want ads 
than any other Terre Haute paper. te, 
onecent per word. 


HE Indianapolis NEws during the year 1904 

prin .207 more classified advertise- 

ments than all other dailies of indianapolis 
combined, prin of 273,730 sep 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
2 CENTS for 30 words, 5 days. DAILY ENTER- 
PRISE, Brockton, Mass., carries solid page 
Want ads. Circulation excee exceeds 10,000. 


\HE Boston TRAVELER pu ublishes more Want 

i than any ‘other exclusively even- 

ing paper in its field. and every advertisement 
is paid for at the established rates. 


HE BosTon EVENING TRANSCRIPT is the lead- 
ing educational medium in New England. 

It prints more advertisements of schools and in- 
structors than all other Boston dailies combined. 


Bo mmontns GLOBE, daily daily and hy ~~ yh fat six 
months of 1905, printe 7,465 


than any other | r carried during the 
first six months of 1 — 


MICHIGAN. 
AGINAW CouRIER-HERALD (daily), only Sun- 
bei ae result getter; circulation in ex- 
cess of 12,500; 1c. word; ec. rd; 3c. subsequent. 


MINNESOTA. 
‘(HE Minneapolis JoURNAL carried over 51 
Fd cent more Want ads oe August, 
1905, t. any other Minneapolis dai aily. No free 
Wants and = objectionable Wants. Circulation, 
1903, 57,039; 1904. 64.333; first 8 months 1905, 67,299; 
August, 1905, 67,264. 


T3= MINNEAPOLIS TRIBUNE is the recognized 
ad of } and has 


been for pt years. It is the oldest Minne- 
apolis daily and has _ 100,000 subscribers, 
which is 30,000 odd each day over and above any 
other Minneapolis daily. Its evening edition 
alone has isang circulation in Minneapolis. by 
a os than any other evening paper. 








paid Want aas 7 & that time. 


HE Star [ d of 
STAR. Muncie ‘Oran and Terre Haute STAR; 
general offices. Indianapolis te in each, one 
—. per word; combiaed rate, wwe cents per 
word. 


ae Indianapolis Stak is the Want ad medium 
of Indianapolis. It printed during the 
year of 1904 691.313 lines of Want ads. 
the month of December the STAR p: 
lines of claesified ——— advertising. This is 
275 es more than po og by any =>. 
lianapolis newspaper for the same peri e 
News in December. 1904. printed 13.060 lines; the 
Sentinel 4,516 lines. and the Sun 2.630 lines. The 
ndianapolis STaR accepts no classified advertis- 
ing free. The rate is one cent per word. 


HE Marion LEADER is recogni: 
result getter for w waut ads, 
HE Muncie Star is the recognized Want ad 
medium of Muncie. It prints four times as 
much classified advertising daily as all other 
Muncie dailies combined. 


IOWA. 
T= Des Moines REGISTER AND LEADER: 0° eof 
rning paper; carries more “want? 
vertising than any other Iowa newspaper. One 
cent a word. 


Dest Des Moines CAPITAL gt fr‘or Des. the Jarg- 
t 


Indi H. 








ized as the best 


circulation in the city of Des Moines of 


of Want advertise- 
ments every week at full price (average of two 
pages a day), no free ads; price covers both 
morning and evening issues. No other Min- 
seapems daily ‘Carrics anywhere near the num- 
ber id Wanted advertisements or the 
pM volume. 

On Reameaibor 24, 1905. the Times ceased 
ublieation, and the entire subscription Hat 
for daily and Sunday was turned over and 

consolidated’ with the circulation of the 
Minneapolis Tribune. 
‘(HE ST. PAUL DISPATCH IS ALL YOU NEED 
in St Paul for WantAds. It carries more 
advertising than all other St. Paul mediums 
combined. The sworn average daily circulation 
of the St. Paul Dispatcn for August, 1905, was 
61.932, It is the only newspaper of its circula- 
tion in St. Paul or Minneapolis that charges full 
rates for all classifications of want ads. The Au- 
gust want advertising shows an average daily 
increase of 798 lines over same month in 1904. 
Seven telephone trunk lines assist in receiving 
this classified business. 


MISSOURI. 
Tse 3 


Joplin GLoBE carries more Want ade 
than all other papers in Southwest Missouri 
combined, because it gives results. One centa 
word. Minimum, lbec. 
_ MONTANA. 


ae is Montana’s great 





per. It is the want 


pm ae newspa) 
of owa. Rate, one cent a —. By the month, 


HE STA) 
T “Want aa” mediu .& word. Average 
Nf ion (1904), 11,359 ; «Sunday, 13,756. 





$1 perline. It is gs a week. 
8a the big 


MAINE. 
HE EvENnING Express carri ore Want ads 
than all other Portiand d dailies combined. 


MARYLAND. 
"(HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than any other BaJtimore daily. lt is the 
ant Ad medium ot Balti 2. 


e 





NEBRASKA. 
Lmcoun JOURNAL AND NEWS,  camabinet cir- 
culation over 27,000. Centa 


Ts E Lincoln Datry Star, the A: “Want Ad” 
me jium at Nebraska’s capital. Guara: 
circulation exceeds 16,000 daily. 

r word. Sunday Want ads receive extra 
rertion in Saturday afternoon edition if copy is 
received in time, DaILy Stak, Lincoln, Neb. 
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NEW JERSEY. 
LIZABETH Dary Journat—Leading Home 
paper; J0to v4 —— Only “Want” Med- 
ium, PConte-word. _ Largest circulation. 
EWARK, N. J, . FREIE ZEITUNG (Daily and 
Sunday) reaches bulk of city’s 100,000 Ger- 
mans, One cent per word ; 8 cents per month, 


NEW YORE. 
HE EAGLE has no rivals in Brookiyn’s 
classified business. 


1 a Foss ewes is the best afternoon Want 
ad. i in Rochester. 





LBANY EVENING JOURNAL, Eastern N. Y.’s 
best paper for Wants and classified ads. 


AILY ARGUS. Mount Vernon. N.Y. Great- 
est Want ad in County. 





LEAN HERALD is the best want ad (classi- 

fied) medium in western New York outside 

of — Fifty cents a week for four lines or 
under. 


UFFALO NEWS with over 95,000 circulation, 

is the only Want Medium in Buffalo ana the 

stron; ‘ant Medium in the State, outside of 
New York City. 


Ts TIMES-UNION, of Albany, New York. Bet- 

ter medium for wants and ss argee 

matter than any other paper in Al many, & 

ye pend a circulation greater than al iner 
ly papers in that city. 


ea = INK, published weekly. The rec- 
contend and leading Wantad medium for 
want ad mediums, mail order articles, aavertis- 
- ing novelties, printing, written circulars, 
rubber stamps, aanee devices. adwriting, half. 
tone making . anything which 
interests and appeal advertisers and busi- 
ness men. Classified advertisements, 20 cents 
a line per issue flat : six words toa line, Sample 
copies, ten cents. 


OHLO. 
- Zanesville the TIMES-RECORDER prints twice 
asmany Want Ads as all the other papers. 


OUNGSTOWN VINDICcCATOR—Leading “Want” 
medium, ic. per word. Largest circulation 


TT MANSFIELD News publishes daily more 

Want +4 than any otber 20.000 population 
mala ag “TEs words or less 3 consecutive times 
or less, ; one cent per each additional word. 


OKLAHOMA. 
HE OKLAHOMAN. Okla. City, 15,140. Publishes 
more Wants than any four Okla.competitors, 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
HE Chester. Pa., TIMES carries from two to 
five times more classified ads than any 
other paper. 


WHY DON’T YOU PUT IT IN 
THK PHILADELPHIA BULLETIN? 
Want Ads. in THE BULLETIN bring 
prompt returns, because “in Phila- 

*  delphia near! everybody reads 

IN.’ 


THE BULLET 
Net paid daily average circulation for 
September: 


pt 
207,926 coples per day. 
(See Roll of Honor column.) 


ILKES-BARRE LEADER covers the afternoon 
field of the populous anthracite coal sec- 
tion and is the hest Want medium in N. E. Penna. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
: Columbia STATE (@©) carries more Want 
s than any other 8S. C. newspaper. 


VERMONT. 
‘J. HE Burlington Darty News is the pooier 
paper and the Want medium of the city. 
Reaches twice as many ple as any other and 
carries more Want pads. anataned necessary to 
anv advertiser in Burlington territory. 
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VIRGINIA. 

HE News LEADER, ee every, oo 
except Sunday, Ri Va. argest 
circulation by long odds (23, ob aver. 1 veges ar) and 
he recogni: want advertisement medium in 
Virginia. Classified advts., one centa word per 
insertion, = in vance; bo advertisement 

counted as Jess than 25 words; no display. 


CANADA, 
NHE Halifax HERALD (OO) and Rolien—How 
Scotia's recognized Want ad mediums, 
A PRESSE, Montreal. Largest daily 
tion in Canada without exception. 
95,825. Saturdays 113,892—sworn to.) Carri 
wantaas than any French newspaper in the world 


[HE DaILy TELKGRAPH, St. John, N. B., is the 

want ad medium of the maritime provinces. 
Largest circulation and most up-to-date paper of 
Eastern Canada. Want ads ove cent a word. 
Minimum charge 25 cents. 


cheep 


r = Montreal DaILy STAR carries more Want 

advertisements than ail other Montreal 
dailies combinea. The FaMILy HERALD AND 
WEEKLY STAR Carries more VW ant advertisements 
than any other weekly paper paper in Canada. 


TS Winnip peg FREE PRESS carries more 
“Want” vertisements than any other 
dail per in Canada and more advertisements 
of this nature than are contained inal) the = 
the Canadian — 
ries a larger ‘Yvolume of “general adversising 
than any other omy peer paper in the Lominion. 
BRIT Isl COLI COLUMBIA, 
VICTORIA ee ees establish 


ed 
paper (1857). Covers en’ vince. Great- 
nll Want Ad medium on the Canadian Pacific 


ADVERTISING THE CLASSI- 
FIED. 


Showalter’s Advertising Promo- 
tion Service, 150 Nassau street, 
New York City, sends out each 
month six lists of ideas, plans, 
advertisements and paragraphs 
for the promotion of want and re- 
tail advertising. Among the 185 
patrons of this service are the 
following papers: New York 
World, Chicago Record-Herald, 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Minne- 
apolis Journal, Buffalo Evening 
News, Toledo Blade, Detroit Free 
Press, Louisville Courier-Journal, 
Memphis Commercial-Appeal, In- 
dianapolis Star, Baltimore Herald, 
Montreal La Presse, Paris Le 
Matin, Dundee Courier, Mexican 
Herald, Toronto Mail and Em- 
pire, St. John Sun, Charleston 
News and Courier, Nashville 
Banner, Mobile — Register, New 
Orleans Jtem, Portland ‘(Ore.) 
Journal, San Francisco Call, Oak- 
land Herald, Sacramento Bee, 
Victoria Colonist, Duluth Even- 
ing Herald, Syracuse Herald, 
Schenectady Gazette, Lincoln 
Star, Binghamton Herald, Grand 
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Rapids Herald, St. Joseph Gazette 
and Richmond Times-Dispatch. 
Mr. Showalter says, regarding 
this service, “On the first of each 
month I issue to my patrons, one 
in a city, a budget of printed 
sheets. One of these sheets con- 
tains two dozen paragraphs on the 
subject of want advertising; an- 
other similar matter on store ad- 
vertising; another ready-made 
displayed ads on both of these 
lines; another a list of ideas an 
plans for promoting advertising 
patronage; and another contains 
a varied lot of prepared “pay 
locals,” touching upon various 
retail lines, for the use of adver- 
tisers—and to help the solicitor 
who goes after the advertising. 
The lists of “paragraphs” on want 
and store advertising are intended 
to be striking, persuasive, enthus- 
ing and logical arguments in be- 
half of advertising in newspapers. 
They are ready to use as reading 
matter, in display—in any effec- 
tive type-guise. My patrons use 
them in a hundred ways—but 


make their use continuous, chang- 
ing copy daily, thus presenting an 


endless succession of terse argu- 
ments for the “education” of ad- 
vertisers, for the strengthening of 
“weak spines” in merchants; and 
for the creation of new want ad- 
vertisers. The service enables the 
manager to present, in every issue 
of his paper, arguments which 
will strengthen the paper as an 
advertising medium. Something 
is said every day—and that “some- 
thing” is always, so far as I can 
make it, the word that is needed 
to stimulate business.” 

For the benefit of Printers’ 
Ink the following specimens of 
advertising for classified business 
were collected. These ads are all 
copyrighted, and may not be used 
without special arrangement, but 
any publisher who will write to 
Mr. Showalter will probably find 
that arrangements. can be made 
for reproducing ads to help his 
own classified patronage: 


A better stenographer than you have 
ever had is reading the Help Wants 
every day now! 

_ You are holding “Time’s forelock” 

in one hand when vou are writing a 

= ad for the Tribune with the 
er. 
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Somebody’s always househunting, and 
there is no wrong time of the year in 
which to advertise, 

When opportunities come to town 
they usually register here in the clas- 
sified columns, 

A good servant may leave you for 
no other reason than “Just because;” 
and your advertisement in the classi- 
fied columns, printed with many others, 
may attract a better one for no other 
reason than “Just because.” 

If your stenographer divides her time 
between the clock and the mirror—read 
Gazette wants ads. 

“Test it with a task.” Give a want 
ad something to do for you—it needn’t 
be something easy. 

Hoodoos find Herald want ads poor 
company. 

There may be a real estate bargain 
among the ads in to-day’s Journal which 
will make you glad that you saved up 
a little money. 

If an employee is “sluggarding”’ get 
hard-hearted and use a help-wanted ad. 

Whether or not you read to-day’s 
want ads may make a real difference in 
your “luck,” 

The man who needs a man and the 
man he needs may get acquainted 
through a Star want ad. 

When the first ring at the door-bell 
is not answered, don’t conclude that the 
folks are not at home. This applies to 
Want Advertising. Ring again. 

It’s not mere whim or caprice—it’s 
simply human nature to be always 
wanting something. And it’s a sign of 
good mental health—just as a vigorous 
appetite is a sign of good physical 
health. Of course appetite would be 
an embarrassment if we could obtain 
no food; and that “want something 
feeling’ would be a calamity. if we 
cou'd never satisfy it. You may have 
noticed that want advertisers are not 
only “always wanting something;” 
they are “always getting something.” 
Most everybody in Sioux City reads 
Tribune want ads. 

It is sdible that the first man 
you asked could not tell you the way 
from the Public Square to the Erie 
depot—but it is not likely. So it is 
possible that your want ad might have 
to be repeated—that only the “wrong 
people” might read it on the first day; 
but it is not likely. 

The man who wanted to buy a lot 
and the man who wanted to sell one 
were fellow-passengers on a street car 
to-day—but utter strangers to each 
other. A Herald want ad, inserted by 
either of them, would introduce them. 

“Sometime is the day before Never 
in the Calendar of the Unwise.” If 
you have been one of the “Sometime 
People” long enough, wake up and find 
out what a want ad in the Morning 
News can do for you. 

Through a+ Gazette want advertise- 
ment you make exchange albums for 
autoharps, books for bicycles, chairs 
for china, dogs for drums, energy for 
earnings, firearms for flour, g'assware 
for gardening truck, horses for home 
sites, ice-boxes for instruction, jewel- 
ry for job printing, kites for kineto- 
scopes, land for Iucre, machines fer 
music boxes, needlework for napkin 
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rings, organs for office fixtures, paint- 
ings for ponies, quinine for quinces, 
real estate for railroad stocks, silver- 
ware for securities, typewriters for 
tailoring, ulsters for umbrellas, violins 
for vases, watches for wall paper, 
X-ray tubes for Xylophones, Yale locks, 
for yule logs, zithers for zinc etchings. 
From Genesis: “Joseph gave them 
bread in exchange for horses.” 

Publicity in small packages for use 
in the home. 

Ail of the “home journals” and 
“household magazines” put together 
would be of less value to the house- 
wife than those pages of her daily 
newspaper which contain the want ad- 
vertisements. 

Through the want ad columns of the 
Tribune, the housewife not only se- 
cures her domestic help—seamstress, 
laundress, nurse, cook; but she trades 
her old piano for a nearly new dining 
room set; her old sealskin coat for a 
good sideboard; and “hubby’s” old 
overcoat for a load of kindling wood. 

In the course of time she finds a 
better place to live at a lower rent; 
finds a cash buyer for that suburban 
lot which Uncle John willed to her a 
few years ago; and rents the two 


extra rooms in the house for enough 
-. pay the wages of her household 


Dp. 

She finds that Publicity in the Trib- 
une, harnessed for use in the home, is 
a thoroughly domesticated force; and 
that every penny invested in it returns 
an amazing per cent of profit. 

Do you want the name and address 
of the man who shou!d be working for 
you? Of the man who would gladly 
lend you money? Of the man who 
would like to rent your house? Of 
the man who would like to buy your 
horse? f the man who would buy 
an interest in your business? Of the 
man who would buy that lot of 
ground? Of the man who would buy 
your old bicycle? The Herald want 
ads, furnish you with names and ad- 
dresses of people who are “Necessary 
to your prosperity.” 

Homes within homes. Those who 
live in furnished rooms—whose homes 
are within other homes—are said to 
be the most independent people in the 
world. They are not “tied down” like 
other people. When they cease to 
like the people around them, they 
move. If the neighborhood is too 
noisy, or the location “too far out,” 
or the view wearies them, or the ser- 
vice is bad, or there is too little pri- 
vacy they publish a “room wanted” ad 
in the Tribune, spend an evening read- 
ing the replies, go and look at a few 
of the places offered, make a decision, 
pack their trunks and move. The 
wonder is that anyone who lives in @ 
home-within-a-home should be content 
with a poor one when one want ad will 
bring offers of scores of the most de- 
sirable ones in the whole city! What 
is a home-within-a-home without want 
advertising? 

Let your new 
you. When this newspaper has given 
to you the last word about the events 
of the day—when it has acted as @ 


do things , for 
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sort of Central Office in “connecting” 
you with “all of Creation’—it has done 
much for you, of course. But it can 
do more than that. It can help you 
run your store, your office, your fac- 
tory or your house. It can carry your 
“little worries” for you and_ never 
turn a hair. You do not fully use 
sal newspaper if you simply read it. 

ou don’t really know your newspaper 
until you have used its want adver- 
tising columns. It can dispose of 
things for you—it can secure things 
for you. It can find lost things for 
you, find any kind of help you need, 
find buyers for your house, your lot, 
your horse, your furniturre, your shop 
or store, leasehold or interest or 
equity. In short, any day, every day, 
this newspaper stands ready and able 
to do things for you! 

Tribune want ads keep “something 
doing” all around you all the time 
All around you, all the time, in a 
hundred ways, Tribune want ads are 
causing things to happen. Th are 
keeping your neighborhood lively by 
promoting little trades among the 
people, 

You noticed neighbor Jones, the 
other day, driving a fine-looking horse 
—and you wondered possibly, where he 
had | managed to “make a raise.” It 
didn’t occur to you, possibly, that 
neighbor Jones had exchanged the old 
piano for the new horse, at a total cash 
outlay of a “little loose change” for 
a want advertisement. 

You, noticed the Methodist preacher 
was ridine a new looking bicycle and 
you wondered if he had been given a 
raise of salary. As a iwatter of fact 
he owned two sets of Shakespeare— 
and he traded one of them for the 
wheel, with the aid of a three-line want 
advertisement. 

You noticed the other morning, that 
the corner drug store had changed 
hands—that new fixtures were being 
put in, a new sign over the door, new 
faces behind the counters; and it may 
not have occurred to you that a six- 
line Business Opportunity advertise- 
ment had brought a new business man 
to your neighborhood. 

You noticed a gang of men at work 
digging a foundation for a house on 
the lot next door, and learned that 
some “very good people” had recently 
bought it, and were to build a nice 
home upon it. But nobody told you, 
perhaps, that a real estate ad, costing 
but one dollar, had effected the sale, 
and operated to give you a new 
neighbor. 

What are they doing for you? 


te 


“Trottey Trips,” a large illustrated 
album from A. S. Mc igan, manager 
of amusements and advertising for the 
Pittsburg Railways Co., gives outlines 
of trolley tours about that city. with 
many pictures of scenery, historic 
places and amusement centers. It is @ 
complete guide to Pittsburg, not only 
for the visitor, but for the resident, 
and ought to be productive of trolley 
traffic if properly distributed, 
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lo ©) GOLD MARK PAPERS@©) 





Out of a grand total of 23,146 publications listed in the 1905 issue of Rowell’s American Newspa- 


per Directory, one hundred and twelve are distin 


marks (@©). 
Announcements under this 


1 tBaati 


ed from all the others by the so-called gold 


hiieeti. 





Directory, cost 20 cents per line 


having the gold marks in the 


fro 
week, two lines (the smallest advertisement accepted) cost 


$20.80 Lor a full year, 10 per cent iscount, or $18.72 per year spot cash. if paid wholly in advance. 





WASHINGTON, D.C. 


THE EVENING STAR (©O), Washington, D.C. 
Reaches 90% of tbe Washington homes, 


GEORGIA. 
ATLANTA CONSTITUTION. on. +1905, Dail 
40,728 (OO), Sunday 50.102, Wkly as 
THE MORNING NEWS (© ©), Savannah, 
newspaper in every sense; with a ano ~ 
do-clientele, with many wants and ample means, 
Only morning daily within one hundred miles. 


ILLINOIS. 


GRAIN DEALERS JOURNAL (©0), Chicago. 
Largest circulation; best in ; best in point of quality. 

hg ll age Gone ©).¢ Chicago, only “Gold 
Mark” journal dest, largest. best 
known. Seeenntes in every yetste ‘and Terri ritory. 

TRIBUNE (© ©). Only Ly 4 in Chica; 
ceiving this mark. becau: RIBUNE ads 
satisfactory results. 


KENTUCKY. 
LOUISVILLE COURIER - SOUREAL (© ©). 
Best paper in city ; read read by b best people 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER, Boston (© ©), 
greatest trade paper; circulation universal 


BOSTON PILOT (© ©), every Saturday. Roman 
Catholic. Patrick M. Donaboe, manager. 


BOSTON EVENING TRANSCRIPT (@O), estab- 
lished 1830. The only gold mark daily in Boston. 


WORCESTER L’OPINION ag tad ba ©) is 
the leading French daily of New Englan 


TEXTILE WORT.D RECORD (©6), Boston. is 
the “bible” of the textile fudustry. Send for 
booklet, “The Textile Mill Trade.” 


MICHIGAN. 


GRAND RAPIDS FURNITURE RECORD (©©). 
Only national paper in its field. 


MINNESOTA, 


NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


) Minneapolis, Minn.; $3 per year. Covers 
mi and flour trade "alt over the world. The 
only “Gold Mark” milling journal (OO). 


NEW YORK. 


BROOKLYN EAGLE (©©) is THE advertising 
medium of Brooklyn. 


THE POST EXPRESS (©©). Rochester, N.Y. 
Best advertising medium in this section. 


ARMY AND NAVY JOURNAL (©©). First in 
its class in circulation. influence and prestige. 


VOGUE (@6), the authority on in. we 
cents a copy; $4a year. 11-13-15 Ki, 2th St., N.Y. 


THK IRON AGE (QO), established 1m. The 
dauthor rity in its re its flelds, 


ENGINEERING NEWS (@@).—The leading en- 
gineering paper in the country.—Press,Clereland. 
#. News prints more transient ads than all 
other techitical papers; 1% & 3c. a word. Try it. 


BAROW ARE DEALERS: MAGAZINE, 
¢ 1904, au e 188Ue, 17,500 (OO). 
D. T. MALLETT, Pub.. 253 Broaaway, N. Y. 


re- 
ring 





NEW YORK HERALD (©). 
tions America’s leadin, 
the New York HERALD 


ELECTRICAL WORLD AND ENGINEER (© 
established 1874; covers foreign and domestic 
electrical purchasers: largest weekly circulation, 


Whoever men- 
Gy eS newspapers mentions 


CENTURY MAGAZINE (© ©). There area few 
people in every community who know more 
than all the others. Taese people read the 
CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


WwW YORK _— we ©). daily and Sun- 
on Established A conservative, clean 
and up-to-date pol, whose readers repre- 
sent inteilect and purchasing power toa high- 
grade advertiser. 


THE NEW YORK TIMES (© ©), daily, bears 
“All the news that’s fit to print” into to over 100,000 
homes within 25 miles of Times 
censors advertising ; tk of Quality: 


ONTO. 
CINCINNATI rae. © 
ential—of world-w fame 

meaium in Dromperons Middie 


_ Hat ante. 
S oie ay | 


West. 
information supplied by Beckwith, N.Y. PUbicags. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


on Maen om — is “s Gold Mark 
) Newspaper, a ot onor ew r, 
and a Guaranteed Star Newspaper, the three 
most desirable characteristics for any News- 
paper. Circulation, daily average 1904, 113,242. 


THE PUBLIC LEDGER (© ©)—Independence 
Halland Public Ledger are Philadelphia's land- 
marks; only paper allowed in thousands of Phila- 

elphia homes. Circulation now larger than in 
70 years. 52,540 more advertisements April, May, 
June and July than same period 1904. 


THE PITTSBURG 
® DISPATCH «oe 


that judici advertisers 

iy select first to cover the rich, pro- 

— ive. Pittsburg field. Only two-cent 
morning paper assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. rgest home 
delivered circwation in Greater Pittsburg. 

















SOUTH CAROLINA. 


THE STATE (@0), Columbia, 8. C. Highest 
quality, la: gest circulation in South Carolina. 
VIRGINIA, 
THE NORFOLK LANDMARK (@©) is the 
home paper of Norfolk, Va. That speaks volumes. 


WISCONSIN. 
THE MILWAUKEE ar aa WISCONSIN 
(00), the only gold mark daily in Wisconsin. 
Less than one t onannd ae its readers take any 
other Milwaukee afternoon newspaper. 


CANADA. 


THE HALIFAX HERALD ( ) and a. EVEN- 
ING MalL~ Cireulation 15,08, Bet rate 
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OR the primary purpose of obtaining new sub- 
} scribers a copy of Printers’ Ink for November 1— 
press day as above stated—will be mailed to 21,000 
names, making a total edition for November 1 of over 
36,000 copies. 

The extra copies are sent to as many names, marked 
personal. Every copy so marked goes to a bank, banker, 
trust company, or financial institution interested in ad- 
vertising. 

Every party addressed needs Printers’ Ink and its 
helpful weekly suggestions and information, and many 
of them will be convinced of this fact by the time the 
Little Schoolmaster will let up on them. 

: 2s 

If you are the publisher of a newspaper or magazine of 
character, one that has a story and facts worth presenting 
to an advertiser, you can find no better, no more effective 
and economical medium than Printers’ Ink, and particularly 
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CHAS. J. ZIN 


10 Spruce Street (ups 
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of Printers’ Ink 


er 36,000 Copies. 





DAY, OCTOBER 25, 1905. 


no more advantageous single issue than the special edition 
above set forth. 

The same argument is true for anyone else who makes 
or deals in anything which large and small advertisers use, 
or ought to use, in the conduct of their business. 





Although the November 1 edition goes to 21,000 extra 
and especially valuable names, the usual rates only will be 
charged, as stated below. 


FORMS CLOSE OCTOBER 25, 1905 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


20 cents a line, $3 one inch, $10 quarter page, $20 half page, $40 for 
whole page. For advertisements in specified positions, if granted, 
double price wlll be charged. A discount of 5 per cent may be 
deducted if check is sent with order and copy. 








IK FEBLISHING COMPANY, 


» Manager, 
(up-st#s), New York City. 
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A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS, 


THE PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, Publishers. 


I 

t@ Issued every Wednesday. Subscription 
price. two dollars a year. one dollar for six 
months. inadvance. On receipt of five dollars 
four paid subscriptions, sent in at one time, will 
be put down forone year each and a larger num- 
ber at the same rate. 
dollars a hundred. Being p’ 

type plates it is always to supply back 
numbers, if wanted in lots of 500 or more. but in 
ee ae, cones the charge will be five dollars a 








ADVERTISING RATES. 
rl measure, 
3 ge ($40). 
tion selected by 


Vor specified ie a@iver- 
. if granted, douole price is demanded. 
On time contracts the last copy is repeated 


= new copy ~_— to come tohand one week 
me — 


0} 
Contracts by the month, quarter or year may 
be discontinued at the pleasure of the advertiser, 
and space used paid yo rata. 
Two lines smallest advertisement taken. Six 
words make a line. 
Everything appearing as reading matter is in- 


ree. 
All advertisements must be handed in one 
week in advance. 
Advertisers to the amount of $10 are entitled 
to a free subscription for one year, if demanded 
yarn 


Cuar.es J. ZINGG, 
Editor and Manager. 
OrFices: NO. 10 SPRUCE ST. 
London Agent, F. W. Sears.50-52 Ludgate Bill,EC 


NEW YORK, OCT. 11, 1905. 


PRINTERS’ INK is absolutely 
an independent journal, con- 
nected in no way whatever with 
any advertising agency, seiling 
its advertising space only for 
cash, and standing entirely upon 
its merits as a news medium 
for advertisers and an educative 
force in the advertising field. 




















EpcaAr ALLEN Forses has ter- 
minated his connection as man- 
aging editor of the Mining Maga- 
zine, New York, with which he 
has been connected since its es- 
tablishment in 1900, and also with 
the American Exporter, 





Tue Henry Siegel Co. of Bos- 
ton announce that in deference to 
a sentiment among a portion of the 
community, they have decided to 
discontinue the sale of wines and 
liquors in their grocery depart- 
ment. Right under this announce- 
ment in the Journal is the ad of 
the Oppenheimer Institute, stating 
that slaves to drink are freed by 
the Oppenheimer  treatment.— 
Rhode Island Advertiser. 
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SAMUEL C. Brrcer, lately with 
advertising department of 
Montgomery Ward & Co., Chica- 
go, has left that house to start 
an independent advertising ser- 
vice in the same city, with an 
office in the Monadnock Building. 





NEW SOCIALISTIC MAGA- 





ZINE. 
Triggs Magazine, a_ small 
monthly devoted to socialism, 


published at 355 Dearborn street, 
Chicago, is the new magazine edit- 
ed by Dr. Oscar Lovell Triggs, 
lately of the University of Chi- 
cago. It is quiet and scholarly 
in tone, well printed, and looks 
as though it might, with circula- 
tion, be a good advertising me- 
dium of the quality sort. Accord- 
ing to reports the publication is 
backed financially by the publish- 
er of the American Lumberman, 
Chicago. 


A BIG ISSUE OF THE 
“STREET RAILWAY 
JOURNAL,” 


The Street Railway Journal for 
September 23 is a special number 
dealing with street railway condi- 
tions in the city of Philadelphia, 
issued to mark the annual con- 
vention of the American Street 
Railway Association recently held 
in that city. Besides a most com- 
plete description of the Philadel- 
phia plants by technical articles 
and pictures, it contains a “Dic- 
tionary of Electrical Railway Ma- 
terial,” listing alphabetically 
everything used on street trans- 
portation lines, telling where 
every type of article is made ‘and 
giving brief opinions of each. The 
latter is one of the best things of 
its kind the Little Schoolmaster 
has ever seen. It lists manufac- 
turers, dealers, contractors, en- 
gineers, financial concerns, mater- 
ials, machinery, etc., and is of such 
practical value that it alone must 
lead to the preservation of this 
issue. Two hundred pages of ad- 
vertising are carried, with 126 
pages of text and many plates, the 
whole divided into two sections 
weighing more than four pounds. 
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A GERMAN CALENDAR. 


The year-book of the weekly 
Freie Presse, Lincoln, Neb., goes 
to press November 1, and a lim- 
ited number of advertisements are 
to be accepted. This German an- 
nual is given to every subscriber 
to the Freie Presse, and claims an 
edition exceeding 140,000 copies. 
It has 128 pages, and besides cal- 
endar and chronological matter 
contains legal digests, tables, etc., 
of interest to German-reading 
farmers throughout its territory. 








ANOTHER SUIT. 


Dr. Samuel B. Hartman, pro- 
prietor of Peruna, Columbus, 
Ohio, has begun suit against the 
Ladies’ Home Journal for $250,000 
damages on account of the publi- 
cation in its September issue of a 
statement that a testimonial for 
that remedy, signed by Congress- 
man George H. White, of North 
Carolina, was false. The Ladies’ 
Home Journal reproduced the 
newspaper testimonial side by side 
with a letter from the Congress- 
man stating that he had never 
given it to the Peruna Drug Man- 
ufacturing Co. Dr. Hartman 
says that he can prove the origi- 
nal letter genuine. 


TELLS ALL ABOUT SLATE. 


“Slate from A to Z” is the title 
of a complete treatise on this sub- 
stance published by the American 
Slate Company, Easton, Pa. 
Views of the company’s quarries 
at Bangor, Pa, are shown, and 
processes of finishing and manu- 
facturing the crude stone. Inter- 
esting facts about the manner in 
which slate is split -into plates are 
given, and there is an enumera- 
tion of the purposes for which 
slate is used, as well as facts per- 
taining to its good qualities for 
roofing, blackboards, building, 
mantels, burial vaults, sinks, fire- 
boards, urinals, its strength, dur- 
ability, sizes, etc. All slate mar- 
keted by this company bears its 
trademarks, which are shown on 
the cover. The matter was writ- 
ten by C. R. Lippmann, assistant 
to the president. 
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FOR A NATIONAL ADVER- 
TISING ORGANIZATION. 


A meeting has been called by 
the St. Louis Advertising Men’s 
League, to take place at the ad- 
vertising show in Chicago, Oc- 
tober 12-14, for the purpose of 
organizing a national federation 
of the many advertising clubs 
now scattered over the country. 

e Hotel Statford, Chicago, has 
arranged a special rate for adver- 
tising men who wish to attend. 





THE first of October three pa- 
pers of the Middle Western 
States began to send out papers 
seven days in the week instead of 
six, as formerly. The first Sun- 
day edition of the Minneapolis 
Journal consisted of over 71,000 
copies and was entirely sold. The 
paper contained fifty-six pages, 
with 157 columns of advertising. 
The other two papers are the 
State Journal, and the Capital, of 
Topeka, Kansas. The announce- 
ment of the new Sunday issue 
of the State Journal was imme- 
diately followed by a statement 
from the Capital office that the 
Capital would thereafter appear on 
every morning of the week. The 
latter paper was formerly issued 
daily except Monday. 








THE circulation of a newspaper 
or periodical is best stated by mak- 
ing known the average number of 
complete and perfect copies print- 
ed during the preceding twelve 
months, When this has been as- 
certained—and verified—a state- 
ment of what the edition was yes- 
terday, or to-day; or will be to- 
morrow ; is interesting and instruc- 
tive; but without the precedent in- 
formation the later facts have no 
very important bearing in deter- 
mining the value of the publication 
to a general advertiser who may 
have in mind making frequent or 
occasional use of its advertising 
columns, 
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TO ENCOURAGE NEWSPA- 
PER NOTICE. 


A cash prize of $100 is to be 
given to the newspaper or other 
publication issued in the United 
States printing the best article or 
display advertisement about Paul’s 
Valley, Indian Territory, _ this 
amount to be paid by the Com- 
mercial Club of that place. Paul’s 
Valley is about seventy-two miles 
from Oklahoma City, has a pop- 
ulation of 1,500, and raises cot- 
ton, grain, live stock, etc. It is 
stated that a fund of “several 
hundred thousand dollars” will be 
spent in the publications that 
bring the best results from this 
advertising—which would 
rather a pity, for publications that 
can make such a vague fund pro- 
fitable to Paul’s Valley are pre- 
cisely the ones that could by no 
means be lured into such a one- 
sided contest. 





EXPLANATORY STOVE AD- 
VERTISING. 


As a supplement to its page ads 
in the October magazines, “The 
Truth About Stoves,” the Michi- 
gan Stove Co., Detroit, is sending 
out letters to retail dealers 
showing that this announcement 
will reach *50,000,000 readers, as 
it appears not only in monthly 
magazines, but in religious, agri- 
cultural, daily and weekly papers. 
The advertisement is intended to 
help retailers get business by 
demonst<ating that stoves sold by 
mail-order concerns are only 
cheaper in appearance. As _ the 
whole story of the company’s 
large line of stoves cannot be 
told in the magazines and news- 
papers, dealers are urged to back 
up the advertising by personal 
follow-up work and demonstra- 
tions in tbe show-rooms. The 
company has opened an advice 
department to take care of in- 
quiries from the advertising, 
and all such are eventually re- 
ferred to dealers for ultimate sale. 
The campaign and its accessories 
have evidently been planned with 
great thoroughness and_ insight 
into the stove proposition. 





be d 
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Tue rules of the game can be 
taught by mail but skill is acs 
quired only by practice. 


THOSE DIAGRAMS IN 


“SCRIBNER’S.” 


Several statistical diagrams ap- 
pear in the advertising section of 
the October Scribner's, and have 
caused some curiosity because no 
explanation accompanies them. J. 
Rowland Mix, business manager 
of this monthly, says that expla- 
nations were omitted through an 
oversight. It is proposed to print 
from time to time in the adver- 
tising section a series of such 
iagrams, as it is believed that 
they will be of real value and at- 
tract attention to the ads, 








BANNER POSTAL YEAR. 


The forthcoming report of the 
Postmaster-General will show 
that the department had during 
the last fiscal year a greater rev- 
enue than at any time in its his- 
tory. Outside of the free rural 
delivery service the Postoffice is 
on a self-supporting basis. 600,- 
000,000 more postage stamps, 
stamped wrappers and _ postal 
cards were used than in the pre- 
ceding year, an increase in re- 
ceipts of approximately $10,000,- 
ooo. The number of stamps and 
mailing devices issued during the 
last fiscal year foots up the mar- 
velous total of more than 7,700,- 
000,000. Advance figures from the 
larger postoffices indicate that the 
business in money orders. will 
aggregate close to $1,000,000,- 
000, a gain of nearly 20 per cent. 
With few exceptions these trans- 
fers of money: are for small 
amounts, averaging on domestic 
orders less than $10 and on foreign 
orders about $20. The great bulk 
of the postal income is derived 
from the sale of stamps, postal 
cards and envelopes and wrappers 
with stamps attached. In the fis- 
cal year, ended June 30, last, 7,- 
704,982,165 stamps, wrappers, en- 
velopes, postcards, etc., valued at 
$141,486,483 ‘were sold by the 
Government. 
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‘To the man who is prepared for 
everything the unexpected never 
happens, 


THE wise advertiscr always wel- 
comes suggestions—is ever eager 
to learn, 


Don’t try to be funny in your 
advertising unless you prefer 
laughs to lucre. 


~ 


Ir is easier to explain why an 
advertisement fails than to say 
why it succeeds. 


Tue Philadelphia North Amer- 
ican, which is credited with being 
the oldest daily paper in the 
United States, has just celebrated 
its 134th birthday. 


Frank M. Prinpte & Co., 36 
East 21st street, New York, 
American representatives of the 
famous French house of Maison 
Violet, perfume manufacturers, 
are advertising high class per- 
fumes and toilet specialties in a 
list of leading magazines. The 
business is placed by the Ben B. 
Hampton Co., 7 West 22nd street, 
New York. 


LEAVES BUT ONE MORNING 
PAPER. 
Minneapolis 
which H. V. Jones was editor and 
publisher, has suspended publica- 


The Times, of 


tion. A morning daily, it found 
competition too strong in its city, 
and for the past few years has 
been published at a loss. This 
leaves only the Tribune in the 
Minneapolis morning field. 


A FINE PAINT BOOK. 


“What Paint and Why” is a 
handsome large-paper book issued 
by the National Lead Company, 
of New York and other cities, 
telling not only of the superiority 
of white lead for all painting, but 
giving a number of colored views 
showing color schemes for resi- 
dences. To any interested party 
this company sends complete spe- 
cifications for painting a house. 
inside and out. Its book is used 
to follow up magazine advertising. 
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Srupy competition. It will 
keep your own business up to the 
mark, 


IMITATION is a form of flattery 
that most advertisers are proof 
against, 


A MODEL AD. 


If every publisher of a news- 
paper or magazine, who some- 
times wonders if it would not 
pay him to advertise in Printers’ 
InK, would look at the issue 
of September 27th, page 7, and 
examine the reasons there set 





Ten Reasons Why You Should Use the 


‘“‘DECORAH-POSTEN,” 
DECORAH, IOWA. 


. The DECORAH-POSTEN pusreuioss acir. 

culation of about 41,0 a = has 

a larger ci on bona hat of any 

other Norwegian news — 

2. The POSTEN reaches the omes of more 

than 41,000 Norwegians in the North- 
west—ch farmers. 


. The census shows tbat £80 per cent of the 
Scandinavian farmers own their farms 
— 2 per cent of the white Americans 


4 There are no Norwegian agricultural 


+ paeeen = o of general circu. 
fation in in the United 8 


. We haverecords to ane that ou cannot 
oe the > falas by using English 
a 
\. Retake of; objectionable medical or liquor 
advertising is accepted. 


ve: 

. The Norwegian is pres | for thrift and 
prosperity, and there are fewer illiter- 
ates among the Norwegians than any 

other natio 
8. There are 2.500,000 
United States. One-third of the popu- 
lation of Minnesota, for instance, is 

dinavian. 


Scandinavians in the 


n 

9. There are about 60 weekly eS in the 
United States, with over 40,000 circula- 
boy he DECORAH-POsTEN is one of 


10. The DECORAH-PosTEN is 31 years old. 


Consider Cave facts carefully, and 

be eeve will agree with us that 

Ai. POSTEN has merits as 

an Po name 2 ons medium which are, per- 

— not shared by any other publi- 
cation. 











forth why an advertiser should use 
that unapproachable medium for 
addressing the Norwegian popu- 
lation of the United States, they 
will have before them about as 
good a model of what a newspa- 
per or magazine advertisement— 
addressed to advertisers—ought 
to be, as they are likely to come 
across in a month of Sundays. 
Where is there another paper 
that can tell so good a story so 
truthfully and  so_ effectively? 
There are not many that can! 
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MAY PUBLISH NAMES. 


The United States Internal 
Revenue Department is collecting 
samples of patent medicines in the 
open market for tests to deter- 
mine whether they are subject to 
the tax -for alcohol imposed by a 
recent ruling. Revenue Commis- 
sioner Yerkes says that the re- 
sults of these tests will be given 
to the public in an official circular, 
but has not decided whether or 
not the medicines containing al- 
cohol will be specifically mention- 
ed by their trade names in such 
report. 


SECOND ANNUAL CONVEN- 
TION. 


The second annual convention 
of the International Advertising 
Association will be held at the 
Waldorf Astoria Hotel, New 
York City, October 17th and 18th. 

The first session will be called 
to order on Tuesday, October 
17th, at 10 a. m. by President 
Charles Arthur Carlisle, vice- 
president Studebaker Brothers 
Manufacturing Company, South 
Bend, Indiana. The annual re- 
ports of the president, treasurer, 
chairman of committed on legisla- 
tion, membership, and commerce 
and labor will be submitted; 
eleven directors will be elected for 
one year and a committee on res- 
olutions and other special com- 
mittees appointed. 

The afternoon session on Oc- 
tober 17th will begin with a brief 
business meeting, after which ad- 
dresses will be delivered on the 
following subjects: “Who creates 
Advertising?” “Who  patronizes 
the Advertiser?” “Who pays for 
the Advertising?” 

The morning session of October 
18th will be devoted to the con- 
sideration of the general topic, 
“Criticism of present day methods 
in advertising and suggestions for 
their betterment.” Brief addresses 
will be delivered criticising cer- 
tain methods now followed by 
each of the following mediums of 
publicity: “Magazines, mewspa- 
pers, outdoor publicity agencies, 
street cars and trade papers. 

At 2 p. m. the convention will 
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meet to consider plans for the en- 
suing year. 

An address will be delivered 
on “The International Advertising 
Association as an independent 
checking bureau for advertising.” 

The manager of the Association 
will submit his programme for the 
collection and compilation of sta- 
tistical data of interest and value 
to advertisers. Existing sources 
of information will be pointed out 
and facts presented to show the 
need for a federal census of ad- 
vertising. 

The session will close with the 
presentation of the newly elected 
officers, 

At 7 o'clock the first annual 
banquet of the Association will 
be held in the Astor Gal- 
lery of the Waldorf Astoria. 
Representative after-dinner speak- 
ers will be present; among others, 
Honorable Charles Emery Smith, 
former United States Postmaster- 
General and editor Philadelphia 
Press; Hon, James M. Beck, late 
Assistant United States Attorney 
General; Hon. John McNaught, 
editor and publisher San Francis- 
co Call. The banquet will be dis- 
tinctly an advertising men’s affair, 
a purely social gathering of the 
buyers and sellers of advertising 
space. Tickets are ten dollars 
($10.00) each and may be secured 
through members of the Associa- 
tion, or by addressing the manag- 
er, C. B. Hurrey. Flatiron Build- 
ing, New York City. 


ASSOCIATED PRESS 
OFFICERS. 


Frank B. Noyes, of the Chica- 
go Record-Herald, has been re- 
elected president of the Associa- 
ted Press, and General Charles H. 
Taylor, of the Boston Globe is 
again made first vice-president. 
Rufus N. Rhodes, of the Birming- 
ham (Ala.) News, is second vice- 
president, Melville E. Stone sec- 
retary and general manager, and 
Charles S. Diehl assistant secre- 
tary. The executive board con- 
sists of F. B. Noyes, Charles W. 
Knapp, Victor F. Lawson, Charles 
H. Grasty and Adolph §. Ochs, 
with the general manager and 
general counsel. 
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AN AGENCY BOOKLET 
THAT STANDS FOR VI- 
TALITY IN ADVERTISING. 


“Red Blood in Advertising,” a 
new booklet from the Blaine- 
Thompson Agency, Cincinnati, has 
two short, pointed chapters—one 
on the agency’s service and the 
other on what constitutes good 
advertising copy. The figst insists 
upon vitality in advertising as the 
essential quality. “Advertising 
that produces results,” it main- 
tains, “is the kind that goes 
straight to the heart; that gmips 
you because of its realness and its 
ability to evoke from you an in- 
voluntary ‘that’s me.’ Not all ad- 
vertising, nor most advertising, 
nor yet a large proportion of ad- 
vertising, is blessed with these 
qualities of sincerity and simplic- 
ity. There are probably as many 
‘styles’ in advertising as there 
are in neckties. These styles may 
involve fanciful art, smartness-of- 
phrase, labored-eccentricity, or 
logic-long-drawn-out. They most 
commonly represent a “—- 
an 


clutching after originality; 
they often seem, at first blush, to 
be wonderfully clever and fine. 
But, bless you! they ‘have about 
as much red blood in them as has 
the former Mr. Rameses, swathed 
and mummified for lo these many 


thousand years! And red blood 
is to the advertisement just what 
it is to the human body—its life. 
In any form of appeal to the public 
human interest counts above 
everything else. Put this truth to 
the test. Prove it out. say, in any 
of the popular art galleries. What 
pictures do the crowds surround? 
Some of wield or freakish show- 
ing of ‘high art??- Or somethirrg 
simple, homely, everyday? No 
triumph of technique could draw 
and ‘hold attention as does a plain 
and unpretentious, yet vitally hu- 
man study from real life, like that 
familiar painting, ‘Breaking Home 
Ties’ Take it upon the stage. 
Wherein lay the power of dear old 
Joe Jefferson to present the same 
quaint characterization of the bib- 
ulous ‘Rin’ for years almost in- 
numerable? It was because of the 
delightfully human qualities of 
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both player and piece. Why do 
we hum and drum the popular 
songs, read the popular books, 
hear the popular speakers? 
For the same reason—their hu- 
man quality. Popular literature 
is the kind people want and buy 
because they recognize themselves 
in it. The same with business lit- 
erature. The advertiser is aiming 
at the popular majority. And he 
must reach them and convince 
them through human nature copy. 
It is simply getting heart-to-heart 
with humanity. And it wins!” 


THE SIX-CENT SUNDAY 


PAPER, 


Printers’ INK quotes General 
Taylor, of the Boston Globe, as 
saying that the Sunday papers 
cannot go on as they are at the 
present price. Since they began 
to be sold for five cents they have 
grown enormously. He thinks 
the price must now go to six 
cents, and he believes that if they 
all go to six cents together, their 
circulation will continue practical- 
ly unabated. These are sad 
thoughts. In the country towns 
the Sunday papers bring six. 
seven, and eight cents now, and 
like enough six cents would be 
paid very generally for them if 
five cents ceased to do. But in- 
stead of raising the price, why 
not cut the papers down a cent’s 
worth? There are many readers 
who would be willing to pay more 
for their Sunday papers provided 
they got less, and who would be 
still more highly appreciative of a 
reduction in the bulk of the papers 
without any change in price. Gen- 
eral Taylor says if all of them in- 
creased the price, the circulation 
would hold. So it would if all of 
them reduced the quantity, Maybe 
the ideal arrangement would be to 
have the Sunday papers sold by 
the pound, but there would be 
practical difficulties about that, 
since purchasers who did not care 
to buy a whole paper might get 
nothing but advertisements, and 
thouch the advertisements are 
wonderful, the mind shrinks from 
sustaining itself on them alone.— 
Harper's Weekly, October 7, 1905. 
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LONDON DAILIES. 


After an existence of thirty- 
seven years the daily Echo, of 
London, has ceased publication. It 
was not considered of importance 
as an advertising medium, as lat- 
terly only enough copies have 
been printed to protect the copy- 
right. Says the Editor and Pub- 
lisher, “Until lately there were 
four penny newspapers and four 
half-penny newspapers published 
in London in the evening, but the 
suspension of the Echo and the 
recent amalgamation of the Even- 
ing Standard with the St. James 
Gazette leaves but three in each 
class. There are now five penny 
papers and six half-penny papers 
published in the morning. So 
when the Tribune, which is soon 
to start, begins publication there 
will be nine penny and nine half- 
penny dailies published in the 
British metropolis. This, of 
course, does not include financial 
and other specialized publica- 
tions.” 








PRINTERS’ INK is in receipt of the 
circular letter given below. While 
Mr. Rowell might question the deli- 
cacy of giving it publicity in these 
columns, yet all know he would be 
pained should any old friend who 
wished to participate fail of notifi- 
cation : 

A number of the friends of Mr. Geo. P. 
Rowell have arranged to mark the occasion 
of his retirement from a long, honorable and 
successful business career by tendering him 
a dinner at the Waldorf-Astoria, Tuesday, 
October 31st, at 7 p. m. i ’ . 

Your co-operation is desired in making this 
event, as far as possible, 7 of the un- 
equaled services rendered by Mr. Rowell to 
the cause of advertising, as well as of the 
high esteem, great respect and affectionate 
regard in which he is held by all who know 


m. 
Price of dinner, $10 including wine. A 
lication for as many seats as desired, should 
SS made to the treasurer to the committee 
incharge—Mr. Philip A. Conne, Saks & Com- 
any, Herald Square—not later than Friday, 
ctober 27th, and should be accompanied by 
remittance. 
General Stewart L. Woodford will preside. 
COMMITTEE IN CHARGE. 
Francis H. Leccett, Chairman. 
ARTEMAS WarD Cuartes H. ‘Taytor 


- WALTER THompson _F. W. AvER 

OHN LEE MAHIN Frank B. Noyes 
FRANK PRESBREY H. B. Harpinc 
W. W. Hatiocx Louis Witty 
Purp A. ConnE M. M. GiLtLtam 


Jures P. Storm H. F Gunnison. 
F. James Gipson, Secretary, 
Care of New York 7imes., 
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THE DEPARTMENT STORE. 


In the Shoe Retailer Mr. 
Walter Britchford, shoe buyer and 
manager for the Marks & Benson 
Company, New York, has the fol- 
lowing to say regarding depart- 
ment stores: 

The department store of to-day is 
accepted by merchant and purchaser 
alike as being as necessary as under- 
ground and elevated railroads, They are 
looked upon as the most enterprising 
strides toward modern progress <A 
decade ago shopping was a labor, full of 
disappointment and drudgery. To-day 
the shopping member of the family is 
looked upon with envy. The duty is 
accepted as a sort of outing. One can 
now reach the main entrance of these 
arteries of merchandise by any of the 
many car lines near one’s home. Un- 
der its roof every want can be satis- 
fied as to the kind; size and price. The 
| sane made, it is only necessary to 
leave name and address and they will 
be safely and quickly delivered, often 
before the purchaser has arrived home. 
This is not all; should you happen to 
feel disappointed in or displeased with 
your selection, it is with pleasure that 
these modern merchants exchange, or, 
if desired, refund the cost of same. 

Naught but up-to-date methods permit 
of this perfection, and economical oper- 
ation alone explains the business breed. 
ing prices that are indulged in by these 
concerns. The much scorned at special 
sale, so often made use of by depart- 
ment stores, is called a ruse. Any one 
who knows the correct way of retailing 
will tell you that this is the only way 
to rid stock of the odds and ends that 
so often hang out the red flag of fail- 
ure for the exclusive merchant who has 
not the courage to win by taking a loss. 
It is claimed by some that the gorgeous 
window displays, the handsome plants 
and the expensive advertising of these 
esteblishments necessitate a bigger pro- 
fit than our exclusive brothers, whose 
expenses are as a drop in a bucket as 
against the monster competitor. In 
this, too, the fault finder is wrong. The 
rent of the hundred stores under one 
roof is not as great as the rent of the 
hundred stores promiscuously located. 
Neither does it cost as much to adver- 
tise the big store as the hundred ex- 
clusive stores, while more people are at- 
tracted there because of the many 
heeds appealed to. 

To operate these department stores 
the cheapest help can be employed, ex- 
cept heads of the various departments. 
These are experts in their line, and 
their association assures the public a 
lower price on nearly everything pe | 
sell. They know the whereabouts an 
value of every job In the various lines 
they represent; they are in touch with 
every manufacturer of goods in their 
respective departments; they represent a 
firm that can use goods In any quantity, 
and who wi!l discount all bills to gain 
reductions. They even buy whole prod- 
ucts before the exclusive merchants are 
aware of their existence, 
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HARD WORDS LEAD TO 
THE COURTS. 


During the past year Collier’s 
and Town Topics have gone out 
of the way to say unneighborly 
things about one another, not 
only as publications, but also en- 
tering into personalities, Colonel 
Mann, of Town Topics, hinted 
that Collier's “Sherlock Holmes” 
stories were breeding a school of 
young burglars, and Collier’s re- 
torted with the assertion that 
Colonel Mann was not as good 
as he might be and really had no 
standing in society. When the re- 
cent trouble in connection with a 
blackmailing book came. upon 
Town Topics, Collier's was ex- 
tremely uncharitable in its com- 
ment—so much so that Colonel 
Mann has now sued P. F. Collier 
& Son for $100,000 in his own 
name, and two other suits for the 
same sum have been begun by 
the Town Topics Publishing Com- 
pany and Judge Joseph M. Deuel, 
its vice-president. ‘These actions 
are brought for libel, based upon 
articles printed by Collier's. 








WHERE THE FOOD LAWS 
HURT. 


Thomas E. Lannen, secretary of 
the National Food Manufacturers’ 
Association, Chicago, tells in the 
Chicago Inter Ucean how injus- 
tice is done to honest food con- 
cerns by the food laws of several 
States. “State food officials give 
publicity to the affairs of their 
offices,” he says, “through month- 
ly bulletins and annual reports, 
and through newspapers. The 
general public reads these reports, 
which give a list of alleged illegal 
and adulterated food, and are in- 
tended to destroy the sale of such 
foods, and beyond all doubt do 
greatly injure the reputation and 
business of every firm whose 
name is published in connection 
with such food; but the general 
public is not familiar with the 
manner by which such information 
was obtained, and the unfairness 
of such reports. It may be said 
that if a manufacturer or retailer 
has been wrongfully injured and 
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his name libeled by the food offi- 
cial, he has a right of action for 
dathages; but this is not so in the 
majority, if not all cases, as the 
food commissioners are State offi- 
cials, and when acting within the 
scope of their official capacity are 
not liable for damages. The only 
power that a State food commis- 
sioner should ‘have should be cor- 
relative with that of the State’s 
attorney; that is, to procure suffi- 
cient evidence and prosecute cases 
of adulterated food in the courts 
of the land, bringing each defend- 
ant before those courts, the same 
as other individuals charged with 
illegal acts are brought and con- 
victed, and giving them the bene- 
fit of a trial by jury on issues of 
fact before injuring them or their 
character or their property, even 
in the slightest degree. They 
should not be permitted to resort 
to a system of persecution by pub- 
lishing the names of brands of 
foods and stating that they are il- 
legal and adulterated, and giv- 
ing ‘the names of the manufac- 
turers who produced them and the 
dealers who sold them, when in 
the majority of cases they have 
not proven them to be illegal and 
adulterated in the regular chan- 
nels of justice instituted by our 
government for proving such mat- 
ters.” 








In Cincinnati the women are begin- 
ning to take up the fad of going shop- 
ping without their hats. Here in Galves- 
ton many them go shopping without 
money in their pocketbooks.—Galves- 
ton Tribune. 


eh 
MAIL-ORDER TERM. 





w.moseley 


TURNING INQUIRIES INTO ORDERS, 
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“IN UNION THERE IS 
STRENGTII.” 


PUBLISHERS IN MANY FIELDS ARE 
NOW COMBINING TO SECURE AD- 
VERTISING—COMBINATION MAKES 
SPECIAL REPRESENTATION POS- 
SIBLE, WITH AVDERTISING AT 
MODERATE COST—THE ONLY WAY 
TO COMPETE WITH BIG MAGAZINE 
AND NEWSPAPER CIRCULATIONS. 


Advertising goes to the big cir- 
culations nowadays, 

Not because one publication 
with 500,000 circulation is more 
effective or cheaper, than 250 pub- 
lications with 2,000 each, but be- 
cause the single publication is 
more convenient and more easily 
dealt with. This tendency has 
steadily grown the past ten years 
with the growth of big magazine 
and newspaper circulations, until 
the lonely country paper, the re- 
ligious journal and farm publica- 
tion of relatively small circula- 
tion, miss much of the general 
‘business they formerly got. 

Lately the publishers of such pa- 
pers have devised a new way to se- 
cure general business. They go 
after it through combinations of all 
the country papers in one State, all 
the dailies in a single county, all 
the journals in a single denomi- 
nation, trade or agriesltural spe- 
cialty. The number of such com- 
binations is steadily growing, 
showing that the plan has vitality. 

Perhaps the most striking in- 
stance of an effective combination 
of the sort is that which was 
formed several years ago by 
James O’Flaherty, 22 North 
William street, New York City, 
an experienced department store 
advertising man, who undertook 
to secure New York department 
store advertising for a list of sub- 
urban dailies in New Jersey, 
Westchester county and Connec- 
ticut cities within shopping dis- 
tance of the city. By organiza- 
tion and agreement he made it 
possible for these papers to print 
the department store announce- 
ments several times a week in the 
same tvne-dress used in the citv 
ads, furnishing each paper with 
stereotype matrices, and on this 
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combination he has built up a 
profitable business for himself. 

Another successful combination 
is that known as “The Metho- 
dists,” composed of religious 
journals published by the Metho- 
dist Book Concern, which were 
never fairly prosperous in the 
general advertising field until A. 
E. Dunn combined them under 
this trademark for exploitation, 
pushing them in the advertising 
journals and by means of mail 
literature. This, departure brought 
so much general advertising that 
it was possible to throw out all 
medical business, while the papers 
as a list attracted school adver- 
tising, book advertising and other 
classes of business that they had 
never carried to any extent before. 
Combination under a trademark 
enabled Mr. Dunn to demonstrate 
to advertisers that the Methodist 
denomination is the largest Pro- 
testant communion in the United 
States, and to emphasize _ its 
wealth and activity. Out of eight 
religious papers on the list used 
by Washburn-Crosby Flour, for 
example, five are to be found in 
“The Methodists.” The advertis- 
ing of these papers as a combi- 
nation has raised the entire reli- 
gious press in the good opinion of 
general advertisers. 

The dry goods trade has a com- 
bination covering the country, 
comprising the following journals 
controlled by the Root interests: 

Dry Goods Economist, New York; Dry 
Goods Reporter, Chicago; Drygoodsman, St. 
Louis; Garment Buyer and Manufacturer, 
New York; Pacific Coast Merchant, San 
Francisco. 

Through a complete service, and 
especially by means of persistent 
exploitation of these journals as a 
combination, a great volume of 
manufacturers’ advertising has 
been built up. Singly, perhaps, 
none of the publications would 
carry half as much, except the 
first-named. 

Among the farm papers there 
are two prominent combinations. 

The first is a list organized by a 
special representative, Wallace C. 
Richardson, Temple Court, New 
York, and comprises: 

Ohio Farmer, Cleveland; Michigan Farmer 


Detroit; Wisconsin Agriculturist, Racine; 
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Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis.; 
Breeders’ Gazette, Chicago; Wallace’s Farmer, 
Des Moines; Farmer, St, Paul; Dakota Far- 
mer, Aberdeen, S. D, 


The second is the National Ag- 

ricultural Press League, made up 
chiefly of farm journals through- 
out the Middle West, represented 
by J. Lewis Draper, secretary of 
the organization, Marquette Build- 
ing, Chicago, 
_ Both of these lists are adver- 
tised once a month in PRINTERS’ 
INK, not by talks about the in- 
dividual papers, but with facts 
about their territory and clientele. 
There is an exceedingly important 
point right here. In combinations 
the advertiser may care little 
about the individual mediums, so 
long as they are unquestionably 
papers of merit. To talk about 
them as publications might avail 
very little in influencing general 
business, But advertisers do care 
a great deal about the kind of 
people a combination reaches, and 
where they live, and how much 
money they earn, and what they 
buy. All advertising of a combi- 
nation list, whether it be religious, 
agricultural, trade or general 
newspaper circulation, ought to be 
centered on these points. 

Advertising by means of litera- 
ture, letters, follow-up work and 
announcements in PrINTERS’ INK, 
!s the chief advantage of combi- 
nation. With even as small a list 
as two live dailies a definite im- 
pression can be made. Witness 
the success of the so-called “Ohio 
News League,” which consists of 
only two dailies under one pub- 


lisher—the Dayton News and 
Springfield Press-Republican, The 
success of the Indiana Star 


League has been phenomenal— 
these three dailies ‘have in two 
years, by persistent advertising of 
their territory, become as well 
known to general advertisers as 
the five dailies represented by Dan 
A. Carroll. Another successful 
list is that known as the “Clover 
Leaf Papers.” comprising — the 
Minneapolis News, Omaha News, 
St. Paul News, Des Moines News 
and Kansas City World. 

A combination enables the pa- 
pers entering it to establish a spe- 
cial representation in New York 
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or Chicago or both; to quote a 
single rate for the whole list; to 
advertise the list at a very small 
cost per paper, At a recent meet- 
ing of the Alabama newspaper 
publishers a combination of papers 
in that State was formed for se- 
curing foreign business, and Vic- 
tor Hanson, of the Montgomery 
Advertiser, addressing the con- 
vention on this subject, said that 
the pooling of interests and open- 
ing of a central office was the 
most thoroughly practical way for 
minor daily newspapers to go 
about getting general business. 
An expert in charge of such an 
office might cost $5,000 a year, but 
was worth it, and when a strong 
combination has been formed the 
papers, in a sense, can dictate to 
advertisers instead of accepting 
the occasional and doubtful busi- 
ness that comes to them singly. 

Three years ago the “Select 
County Weeklies of New York” 
was organized, embracing the 
larger weekly papers of the State 
having 2,000 or more circulation 
and representing the best in the 
weekly field. To-day this name is 
known to advertisers in the gen- 
eral field, and stands as a guar- 
antee of quality. Among the pa- 
pers in this combination are the 
LeRoy Gazette, Herkimer Demo- 
crat, Massena Observer, Fairport 
Mail, Warsaw Western New 
Yorker, Watertown Herald, 
Chatham Courter, Catskill Re- 
corder, etc. 

Another successful list of minor 
dailies and weeklies is the “North 
Star Daily Press Association, 
which was formed in 1898 among 
the publishers of Minnesota and 
the Dakotas. It comprises all the 
leading papers published outside 
the very largest cities in that ter- 
ritory, and is represented _in_Chi- 
cago and St. Paul by S. C. Theis. 
In a recent handbook of this list 
the following papers were named: 

Minnesota—Albert Lea Tribune, Austin 
Herald, Austin Register, Bemidji Pioneer, 
Brainerd Dispatch, Crookston Journal, Crook- 
ston Evening Times, Crookston Mornin 
Times, Fairmont Sentinel, Faribault Journal, 
Fergus Falls Journal, Little Falls Transcript, 
Mankato Free Press, Mankato Review, Moor- 
head News, Owatonna Journal, Pipestone 
Star, Red Wing Republican, Rochester Bul- 
letin, Rochester Post & Record, St. Cloud 








Times, St. Cloud Journal-Press, Stillwater 
Gazette, Winona Independent. North Dakota 
—Bismark Tribune, Fargo Forum, Grand 
Folks Herald, Grand Folks Press & Plain- 
dealer, J t Alert, J: t Capital. 
South Dakota—Aberdeen South Dakota Far- 
mer, Aberdeen News, Huron Huronite, Mad- 
ison Sentinel, Mitchell Republican, Sioux 
Falls Press, Watertown Public Opinion, Yank- 
ton Press and Dakota Gazettes 

A union of papers was recently 
talked of among the publishers of 
Onondaga County, New York, 
leading the Syracuse Telegram to 
say: “This is a logical outcome of 
the fight for existence which 
weekly publications everywhere 
are making against the ruinous 
competition of city dailies. Time 
was, not so long ago, when it was 
the dream of every newspaper 
man to sometime own a country 
newspaper, but nowadays the 
country editor’s path is not one of 
roses, The powerful city dailies 
have made deep inroads on his 
business. As a matter of business 
the combination which is now be- 
ing talked of for the papers in this 
vicinity would be an excellent 
proposition.’ The country weekly 
has by no means outlived its days 
of usefulness and is still a strong 
factor in shaping the sentiment of 
the country. The time has come, 
however, when it must do some- 
thing for its own protection. In 
all other branches of business it 
has been found that combinations 
of small properties into one large 
one have been productive of in- 
creased revenue. Why mav the 
same not be true of newspapers? 

Other combinations have been 
formed. In Ohio fortv dailies 
were combined under the title of 
the “Ohio Select List of Daily 
Papers.” They have an Eastern 
office in charge of Robert Tomes, 
at 116 Nassau street, New York, 
and a Western office in Chicago, 
in the First National Bank Build- 
ing, in charge of C. W. Wallace. 
Some of the papers in this list are: 

Ashtabula Beacon-Record, Bowling Green 
Sentinel, Coshocton Age, Defiance Express, 
Elyria Chronicle, East Liverpool Review, 
Findlay Republican-Jeffersonian, Hamilton 
Republican-News, Ironton Irontonian, Ken- 
ton Republican, Lancaster Gazette; Lima Rep- 
ublican-Gazette, Lorain Times-Herald, Mas- 
sillon Gleaner, Martin’s Ferry Times, Middle- 
town Signal, Marion Star, Newark Advocate, 
Norwalk Reflector, Painesville Republican, 
Piqua Call, Portsmouth Times, Salem News, 
Sandusky Register, Troy Record, Urbana 
Times-Citizen, Van Wert Bulletin, Wooster 
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Republican, WarrenS Chronicle, Zanesville 


Times-Recorder. 

At its convention not long. ago 
the Kansas Publishers’ Business 
Club discussed the subject of 
combination for representation in 
the foreign field, listening to ex- 
pert special representatives on the 
subject, and it is said tha action 
will follow. The papers which 
would benefit by a Kansas combi- 
nation growing out of this organ- 
ization are as follows: 

Iola Register; Junction City Union; Topeka 

erald; Kansas Farmer, Topeka; Hutchinson 
News; Ottawa Herald; Topeka Capital; Fort 
Scott Monitor; Independence Reporter; Ot- 
tawa Republic; Mail and Breeze, Topeka; 
Emporia Republican; Chanute Tribune; New- 
ton Kansas-Republican; Kansas City News. 


The following Canadian papers 
were represented at a _ recent 
meeting to consider agency abuses 
and foreign business: 

Toronto Evening Telegram; Toronto Mail; 
Toronto Globe; Toronto Star; Ottawa Free 
Press; Ottawa Journal; Montreal Herald; 
London Free Press; Brockville Recorder; 
— World; Montreal Gazette; Montreal 
tar. 


At Indianapolis recently repre- 
sentatives of the leading poultry 
journals of the United States met 
and formed the Poultry Press As- 
sociation of America. Member- 
ship includes nearly every poultry 
journal in the United States and 
Canada. Officers were elected as 
follows: 


President Geo. E. Howard, The Feather, 
Washington, 3 vice-president, Theo. 
Hewes, Inland Poultry Journal, Indianapolis 
Ind.; secretary, J. F. Schureman, Commercia 
Poultry, Chicago; treasurer, Frank Heck, Suc- 
cessful Poultry Journal, Chicago, with an exe 
ecutive committee of seven covering the poul- 
try press of the entire country. 


The Southern Trade Press As- 
sociation, formed last summer in 
Atlanta, comprises these publica- 
tions: 


Dixie Miller Nashville, Tenn.; Cotton 
Trade Journal, Savannah, Ga.; Journal of 
Commerce, Memphis, Tenn.; Railway Rec- 
ord, Atlanta, Ga.; Dixie, Atlanta, Ga.; South- 
ern Lumberman, Nashville, Tenn.; Railway 
Herald, Atlanta, Ga.; Southern Banner, 
Atlanta, Ga.; Manufacturers’ Record, Balti- 
more, Md;. Textile Excelsior, Charlotte, N. C.; 
American Cotton Manufacturer, Charlotte, N. 
C.; Watts’ Railroad Guide, Atlanta, Ga.; 
Southern Fruit Grower, Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
Practical Machinist, Atlanta, Ga.; Southern 
Tobacco Journal, Winston, N. C.; Southern 
Furniture Journal, High Point, N. C.; The 
Tradesman, Chattanooga, Tenn.: Trade Index, 
New Orleans, La.; Industrial Record, Jack- 
sonville, Fla.; Southern Merchant, Atlanta, 
Ga.; Cotton, Atlanta, Ga.; Cottonseed Oil 
Magazine, Atlanta, Ga.; Southern Engineer, 
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Atlanta, Ga.; Lumber Trade Journal, New 
Orleans, La.; Southern Druggist, Atlanta, Ga.; 
Southern Drug Journal, Atlanta, Ga.; South- 
ern Cultivator, Atlanta, Ga.; Barrel and Box, 
Louisville, Ky.; Southern Milling and Lumber 
Journal, Wilmington, N. C.; Rock Products, 
Louisville, Ky.; The Southern Planter and Su- 
gar Manufacturer, New Orleans, La. 

The Southern Agricultural 
Press League, organized about 
the same time at Norfolk, Va., 
comprises the following farm pa- 
pers published in Dixie: 

American Nut Journal, Petersburg, Va.; 
Southern Planter, Richmond, Va.; Tri-State 
Farmer and Gardener, Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
Diversified Farmer, Anniston, Ala.; Southern 
Ruralist, Atlanta, Ga.; Cornucopia, Norfolk, 
Va.; Nut Grower, Poulan, Ga.; Farmers’ and 
Planters’ Guide, Baltimore, Md.; Oklahoma 
Farmer, Guthrie, Okla.; Progressive Farmer, 
Raleigh, N. C.; Midland Farmer, St. Louis, 
Mo.; Southern Farmer, Birmingham, Ala.; 
Southern Cultivator, Atlanta, Ga.; American 
Truck Farmer, St. Louis, Mo.; Industrious 
Hen, Knoxville, Tenn.; Southern Agricultur- 
ist, Nashville, Tenn.; Southern Fruit Grower, 
Chattanooga, Tenn, 


The last year, in fact, has seen 
more such alliances formed than 
during any similar period in the 
past. Some have foreign repre- 
sentation and advertising as a 
secondary — consideration, but 
others place this first, while with 
still others it is the sole pur- 
pose of organization. Such com- 
binations are nearly always cap- 
able of offering general advertis- 
ers circulation of a kind not to be 
had either in magazines or city 
newspapers. Some reach remote 
territory, while others, such as 
trade or farm papers, reach a re- 
mote class. A combination of the 
latter kind not only attracts a 
certain percentage of general ad- 
vertising when wisely exploited, 
but also creates a clientele of ad- 
vertisers of its own, just as 
Country Life in America and 
other specialized magazines have 
created a following. 


UNIQUE. 

A Unique advertising campaign is 
being conducted by the National Biscuit 
Company throughout the Eastern 
States. _ Twenty-five young men, ll 
clothed alike in gray suits and purple 
neckties, are sent to various cities, 
where elaborate receptions are tendered 
the women residents. Those attending 
the receptions are entertained royally 
and presented with handsome souvenir 
paper cutters, and regaled upon the 
good things this company manufactures. 
An orchestra is in attendance and there 
is an almost innumerable variety of 
drinkables and eatables. ; 

A special feature of these unique re- 
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ceptions are the decorations, the rarty 
including several expert decorators, and 
the decorating alone occupies from two 
to three days. Twenty-nine trunks 
accompany the party and these are not 
enough to transport the decorations 
alone, it being necessary to send con- 
siderable of the material by express. 
All the women of the city are in- 
vited to attend and invitations are 
gp in the prominent store windows. 
he party is out on a six-months’ tour, 
giving two receptions a week in all the 
large cities and towns in the Eastern 
States.—Profitable Advertising. 


MO} 
Few people realize the strain to 
which the paper on which newspapers 
are printed is subjected, says a writer 
in The Paper Buyer “On a press run- 
ning at a speed of 800 feet per minute 
the paper passing over. bars and rollers 
is subjected to a pull of from seven 
to fourteen pounds per running inch. 
This means that a il of paper seventy- 
two inches wide must resist a strain of 
720 pounds under a direct pull. In 
press construction great care is taken, 
of course, that the pull is direct, the 
web of paper being supported in such 
a way that an equal strain is put on 
every inch of its width. When breaks 
occur the fault is sometimes that of 
the press but oftener some defect in the 
paper is the cause. Presses are less 
subject to change than paper, in fact 
it is seldom that two lots of paper are 
exactly alike. The conditions under 
which paper is manufactured cannot be 
controlled with certainty. Water, pulp 
and mixture, generaf manipulation and 
other conditions make it almost impos- 
sible to guarantee uniform results. To 
the credit of the paper maker let it 
be said that in spite of difficulties he is 
often able to point to records of 
presses running for weeks at a time 
without a single break.” 


———_<+o>—___—_—__ 
TENSILE STRENGTH OF COM- 
LON PAPER. 





“THE HOUSEHOLD COMPANION.” 
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THE ART OF BEING SURE 
YOU’RE RIGHT. 


‘AA Chicago manufacturer, pro- 
ducing a line of goods that sells 
through regular retail channels, 
was showing a small novelty to an 
advertising agent who makes a spe- 
cialty of mail-order campaigns. 

“There’s something that will ap- 
peal instantly to every other wo- 
man in the United States,” he said, 
“and to many men. Nothing like 
it has ever been put on the market 
before. I’m going to build a mail- 
order trade on it. We've set aside 
$10,000 for the introductory cam- 
paign, and want to spend that 
amount in the best list of papers 
you can give us during the next 
two months. What do you think 
of it?” 

The advertising agent turned the 
article over thoughtfully. 

“It seems to have merit,” he said. 
“How much do you think you'd 
ought to spend the first month?” 

“Why, at least half our appro- 
priation—$5,000.” 

“I think you’d ought to spend 
less.” 

“Would $4,000 be enough?” 

“Less than that. Spend $25 at 
the most.” 

“What! Twenty-five dollars? 
Why, we can’t get anything for 
that amount of money.” 

“You can get information that 
will probably save you $9,975, for 
the returns from a $25 ad will 
either show you that this novelty 
is not a profitable seller or, if it is, 
indicate how to spend your appro- 
priation so that you'll get profitable 
returns.” 

No man is so likely to make a 
costly failure in mail-order ad- 
vertising as the enthusiast with a 
large appropriation. It is much 
more difficult to persuade him to 
advertise cautiously than to con- 
vert to advertising some business 
man who is ultra-conservative. The 
enthusiast splurges. A sane busi- 
ness man in some other field, us- 
ually, he expects results that bor- 
der on the marvelous In mail- 
order advertising. He seldom 
wishes to begin in a small way and 
build up a trade of this character 
as he built up business with retail 
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merchants or jobbers. With a 
lump sum for advertising set aside, 
he is eager to spend every dollar 
immediately. 

The small test campaign is the 
only method of entering the mail- 
order, field. It shows, first, 
whether the article advertised is in 
demand, and in the second place it 
shows what classes of people want 
it. An article that looks to be fit 
only for women will often prove a 
good seller with men, and future 
ads can be made to appeal to both. 
Again, an article that seems to be 
fit only for country people will 
bring the best returns in papers 
going largely to towns and small 
cities. What was, theoretically, a 
proposition to be pushed among 
people of small means may develop 
a demand in quality papers, or the 
reverse. The test campaign will 
either bring no replies at all, in- 
dicating no demand, or will bring 
a number that can be taken as rep- 
resentative of the lines to be fol- 
lowed in future. 

A mail-order campaign built on 
sound foundations is simply an 
amplification of the test campaign. 
Even when the latter has clearly 
indicated the field and demand 
there must be no splurging. Me- 
diums should be added gradually, 
results watched carefully, waste 
eliminated. In magazine or news- 
paper advertising a margin of gen- 
eral publicity may justify the ad- 
vertiser in continuing his ad in 
mediums that do not pay directly. 
But in mail-order advertising there 
is no such thing as general pub- 
licity. As a day lost in retail busi- 
ness is lost forever, so the month 
that shows no profitable return in 
mail-order advertising can never be 
made up. The test ad costing a 
few dollars shows conditions as 
fully as an expenditure of thous- 
ands. In any other field it would 
indicate nothing, but in the mail- 
order field it indicates everything. 

C. W. Tratn. 


o # =—+3 ° 

A NEAT catalogue of fall and winter 
styles in Wooltex garments, to be dis- 
tributed to women by retail stores, 
comes from H. Black & Co., Cleveland. 
The drawings are eminently free and 
graceful, and have been well handled 
in color on the cover pages, 
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THE —_SUPERLATIVE _ IN 


AMERICAN ADVERTIS- 
ING. 


THE TENDENCY OF MERCHANTS AND 
MANUFACTURERS TO CLAIM 
EVERYTHING IN SIGHT AS INDI- 
CATED IN CURRENT PUBLICATIONS 
—MANY ARE “THE BEST,” “THE 
LARGEST,” “THE MOST,” “THE 
GREATEST,” “THE LEADING,’ “THE 
FIRST,” AND “THE ONLY.” 


By Richard A, Foley, 


In glancing through the news- 
papers of the week and the maga- 
zines of the month one cannot fail 
to be impressed by the fact that 
‘business men are not at all modest 
in setting forth their claims to 
leadership, and this in many cases 
without furnishing much more 
evidence of their title to this than 
the mere statement jin superlative 
terms. 

It is this tendency to exaggera- 
tion—this striving to outdo oné 
another in adjectival redundancy 
—that in other countries has 
created an unfavorable impression 
of American business men and 
methods. 

Like the ostrich which, with its 
head in the sand, believes it is un- 
seen because unseeing, the adver- 
tiser who is given to superlatives 
believes that in persuading him- 
self of his bigness he is persuad- 
ing the public. But this is wrong. 
People no longer believe that a 
thing is “best,” or “largest,” or 
“foremost” just because the ad- 
vertiser says so. My experience 
is that they are indeed rather in- 
clined to hold the antagonistic 
view because these claims have 
become tiresome, and through 
constant reiteration have lost 
whatever strength they may. have 
possessed. 

The amazing extent to which 
the superlative is used in adver- 
tising may be seen upon a perusal 
of any magazine or newspaper. 

For example, I see in the Phil- 
adelphia North American this 
morning that Gimbel Brothers 
“are sure we sell more youths’ 
clothing than does any other one 
house in  Philadelphia;” that 
Perry & Co. have “the largest 
stock of neat effects made up in 
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conservative styles that there is 
in the whole land;” that Lit 


Brothers in their trimmed hat de- 
partment have, “a patronage that 
far exceeds that of any other 
house in America;” that W. L. 
Douglas’s $3.50 shoes “are the best 
shoes produced anywhere;” that 
Duffy’s Pure Malt Whiskey “is 
the only positive preventive and 
cure for consumption, etc.” 

In last evening’s Bulletin I was 
interested to learn that than 
Hoskin’s, “no finer calling card 
can be produced at any price;” in 
the Eastburn Corset advertisement 
that their $1.50 corset “is decided- 
ly the most perfect abdominal re- 
ducing corset to be found;” that 
“for dress or business there’s none 
superior” to Dalsimer’s $4 shoes; 
that “no other house can show 
you such a variety” of fall suits 
as MacDonald & Campbell; that 
the Frazin & Oppenheim shoe 
corner “does the biggest selling 
in the city;” that every man 
“acknowledges the supreme su- 
periority” of Blumenthal’s clothes, 

This morning’s Inquirer tells 
us for N. Snellenburg & Co. that 
“no better clothes for fall than 
those that come from our factory 
can be bought in Philadelphia or 
any other city.” The Nemo Cor- 
set Co. announces “it is now re- 
cognized throughout the world as 
absolutely the best corset ever de- 
signed for stout women.” Blum 
Brother’s millinery department 
has “hats you have never seen 
equaled at such prices.” On the 
other hand, Berg Brothers are 
selling hats” at really a fraction of 
what any other house will charge.” 
It would be interesting to know 
what the Berg “fraction” of 
Blum’s “unequaled prices’ would 
leave in the way of profit. 

If this is the way the stuff is 
ladled out in Philadelphia how 
must it be in other cities? Phil- 
adelphia local advertising is un- 
questionably among the best in 
the country and the newspapers 
contain every day examples of ex- 
cellent work on the part of the 
various agencies, and local adver- 
tisement writers. A similar an- - 
alysis of say, New York, Chica 
or St. Louis newspapers would 
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no doubt reveal a more frequent 
resort to the vocabulary of claims. 

We are told that magazine copy 
represents the highest effort in 
the advertising world. Let us see 
‘how free it is from the trail of the 
superlative. 

In McClure’s for October we 


learn that Colgate’s is “the best. 


powder in the best box;” that 
“Bon Ami is the most economical 
scouring soap made;” that “Bab- 
cock means best in the vehicle 
world;” that the “Zinn is the 
most perfect razor of its kind;” 
that the Olympic dollar watch is 
the “best watch ever made for 
the money’—and on the other 
hand, the Ingersoll dollar watch 
is “not even approached in ac- 
curacy by any watch’ made in this 
country or Europe selling un- 
der $8 or $10.” We are in- 
formed that the Ramie-Fibre “is 
the only really hygienic under- 
clothing in existence;” the Gen- 
esee Pure Food Co. tells us that 
Jell-o is “America’s most popular 
dessert.” 

The automobile people are 
among the chief sinners in this 
riot of claiming and clamoring. 

We learn that the Reo has “an 
endurance and economy record 
never equaled ;” that the Franklin 
—type G—“is safer, easier, and 
cheaper than any other car but a 
Franklin.” Yet the Oldsmcbile 
“gives you the most for your 
money” and the Columbia is “the 
leader through all changes of de- 
sign and type since 1895,” while 
the Northern is the “quietest and 
easiest running car in the world” 
and concerning it, further, “you 


may pay more but you cannot get 6, 


more.” There are other automo- 
bile advertisements in the maga- 
zines this month, but the same 
determination to be “the best” dis- 
tinguishes most of them in the 
printed announcements. 

In the diamond business J. M. 
Lyon & Co. of New York, tell us 
“we can quote prices 20 per cent 
lower than any _ competitors ;” 
Loftis Brothers, Chicago, on the 
other hand inform us that “our 
goods are the finest, our prices the 
lowest, our terms the easiest.” 
The Morton Safety Razor, we are 
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told, is “the best blade in Ameri- 
ca’—this in spite of what the Zinn 
people say. 

But why go farther? The next 
time you pick up a magazine or 
newspaper, make your own analy- 
sis, and see how ridiculous ‘such 
claims appear when placed side by 
side. 

Of course there must be a best, 
a greatest, a finest of every- 
thing, but the mere iteration and 
reiteration of the claim that the 
advertised article is entitled to this 
distinction will never confer it, 

How much better, therefore, is 
the statement of facts in a con- 
vincing, clear manner, distinguish- 
ed, if possible, by original phras- 
ing and presentation, and free 
from the weakness nowadays so 
common. 


a. 

THEY COULDN’T BEAT THAT. 

A minister walking along a road saw 
a crowd of boys sitting in a ring with 
a small dog in the center. 

“What are you doing with that dog?” 
he asked. 
“Whoever tells the biggest lie, he 
wins the dog,” said one of the boys. 

“Oh,” said the minister. “I am sur- 
prised at you boys, for when I was 
like you I never told a lie.” 

There was a moment’s silence. Then 
one of the boys said: 

“Give the gent the 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 


dog, Jim.”— 


+ 
Empire Push is the title of a new 
business periodical pub‘ished by the 
Empire Cream Separator Co., at its 
Chicago office. It contains informa- 
tion for agents and dealers selling 
these machines, and the first issue is 
extremely interesting and _ attractive. 
Pictures ought to be introduced as the 
publication is developed. The Empire 
Cream Separator Co.’s factory is at 
Bloomfield, N. J., and it has offices in 
Columbus, O.; Des Moines, Ia.; Jack- 
son, Mich.; Minneapolis; Portland, 
re.; Kansas City; Essex Junction, 
Vt.; Toronto and Winnipeg. 
——__+or 


Some mailing cards and a booklet from 
the Bonaventure Poultry Farm, Mount 
Druitt, N . and Wickham-Scarr 
Egg Farm, Roseville, N. S. W., dem- 
onstrate that mail-order advertisers in 
the antipodes use high-class, informa- 
tive literature The matter was writ- 
ten by Walter Burke, adwriter, Sydney. 

——_+o+____ 

Aw attractive folder printed in two 
colors and profusely illustrated de- 
scribes the New England coast resorts, 
the Berkshire Hills and Canada. It is 
entitled “Where Health and Pleasure 
Wait,” and is issued by the New York 
Central Railroad, being No. 2 of the 
Four Track series of folders. 
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MR. BRISBANE ON REAL 
ESTATE AND REALTY 
ADVERTISING, 


The New York American and 
Journal have lately given a great 
deal of attention to the subject of 
real estate in their advertising 
columns. Every morning display 
ads call attention to the realty an- 
nouncements in the classified col- 
umns and emphasize the security 
of real estate as an investment. 
On Saturday evening, September 
30, Arthur Brisbane devoted one 
of his keen copyrighted editorials 
to the subject of New York realty 
as a medium for safeguarding the 
capital of wage-earners. For its 
insight and clarity, this editorial 
is probably one of the best things 
that have ever been written on 
realty, and indicates the broad 
general lines along which real 
estate advertising might profitably 
be done, instead of the usual nar- 
row claims for supremacy of a 
certain tract or subdivision: 

TO MAKE MONEY THROUGH REAL 
ESTATE. 


BUY WHERE THE CROWD IS. BUY IN THE 
GREAT NEW YORK CROWD, 


Many men during the next few years—and 
during the next year especially—will lay the 
foundation of independence through real estate 
investments, wisely made. 

What the elevated railroad did for real estate 
in Harlem, the third rail electric road—plus 
tunnels and bridges—will do for entire regions 
infinitely more vast than fifty Harlems. 

he man who buys wisely to-day will obtain 
for himself a home at once, and very probably 
financial independence in the future. 

There is just one kind of property that can- 
not be ‘stolen from you—that is a piece of the 
surface of this earth. 

The one thing that we know to be real is that 
solid earth upon which we can stamp our feet. 
And the man who can stamp his foot and say 
“This piece of the earth ’belongs to me,” is 
the wise man taking advantage of present con- 
ditions to protect himself and those dependent 
upon him. 

In real estate—as in all other directions— 
there are infinite chances of being pat. 
The fool and his money can be parted almost 
as easily in areal estate as ina mining stock 
deal. There are traps set forthe fool in every 
market, We say “almost as easily,” for after 
all, the man who buys and pays for and owns a 
piece of land has something to show for his 
money, 

Many a man has thought to overreach a 
neighbor and sold him a piece of land sub- 
sequently ‘worth a fortune above the selling 
price. 

It is hard to point to any piece of ground in 
or near this extraordinary city that will not 
shortly be worth more than the most extrava- 
gant price asked for it to-day. 

_ This city is growing to be the city of ten mil- 
lion people. ss will be soon no longer the 
compact city—it will be the scattered city. 
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Improved transportation will make the indi 
vidual home and lot replace the hideous, un- 
healthy tenement. Hundred of square miles 
will be added to build up Greater New York. 
Hundreds of thousands of empty acres on Long 
Island, over in New Jersey, up north of this 
city, are soon to be transformed into small lots 
and small comfortable homes, 

It will be difficult for some time to buy land 
that will fail to pay the investor well. 

But be careful man will seek and find the 
best investment, He will have his home in 
mind, saying: 

** T’ll live on the land while it grows in value, 
ae interest and taxes in place of the rent. 
hen the price is high enough, I’ll sell fora 
sufficient profit, and meanwhile I shall have 
acquired another home site on cheaper ground 
—just as good—for my home.” 
_ First—the wise buyer will look for a healthy 
site, 

Second—he will study the direction of the 
movement of population, knowing that where 
the crowd goes high prices will go. 

Third and most important—he will examine 
comparative prices and make sure that he is 
getting for each dollar of hard-earned money a 
good dollar’s worth of good land. 

A man witha small accumulation of money 
to-day can make himself rich in ten years if he 
will buy land wisely. One Hundred and 
Twenty-fifth street is nearer City Hall to-day 
than was Fourteenth street a few years ago. 

In ten years from now, to-day’s empty farms 
or low-priced lots will be nearer the City Hall 
= One Hundred and Twenty-fifth street is 
to-day. 

If you have some money, and can pay a little 
more each year, go into real estate. This is the 
time. This is the very beginning of the new 
and extroardinary transportation movement. 

Ina short time, what the wise man knows 
now the whole public will know—it will be too 
late then for bargains. Buy all you-can carry 
—but not one dollar’s worth more than you can 
carry. Allow for sickness and possible lack of 
work, Don’t risk your future in the idea of 
makingit Keep within your means; use your 
best py ate avoid false bargains. Investi- 
gate and inspect for yourself—then get a title 
to good land in or near the city, which is to be 
the city of the world. 

To own land and to pay for it gradually is to 
compel yourself to save. Itis the best way to 
teach yourself economy. And you will save 
with pleasure. 

_ Get the right kind of land now, at the right 
time. 

Watch for the right time to sell it, and don’t 
be in any hurry aboutthat. When you can get 
more wisely, do it. 

You can make to-day’s economy pay interest 
a hundred fold, if you have good judgment and 
can trust yourself to stick to to-day’s determina- 
tion as to self-denial and saving. 


In the same issue of the Jour- 
nal L. J. Phillips & Co., New 
York, realty operators, had a full 
page ad, said to be the most ex- 
pensive real estate announcement 
ever published in a New York 
paper. Sunday papers carry the 
bulk of realty advertising in the 
metropolis, as elsewhere, but Mr. 
Brisbane gives some reasons why 
Saturday evening papers should 
be used for advertising property 
that is within the reach of wage- 
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earners. Regarding the merits of 
the Saturday night Journal he 
says: 


We have told real estate and other advertisers 
that, for the intelligent man who hassomething 
to say, the evening /ourna/ on Saturday is the 
best possible medium for appealing to the big- 
gest public. 

The Saturday evening Journal is the 
medium for real estate advertisements. 

Because: 

On Saturday night the husband and wife, 
wer g 3 for a home and wise investment com- 

ined, have time to talk it all over—they do 
not have to get up early next morning. 

And because, on Saturday many men receive 
their weekly salaries and—money suggesting 
money—the question of investment naturally 
comes up. 

And because on Saturday night the husband 
and wife talk over the real estate opportunity 
that they have seen advertised in the evening 

Journal that day. 

And because they decide to go and look over 
the ground, and investigate, early Sunday 
morning. 

And they do that, immediately after break- 
fast, without waiting to read any Sunday 
morning paper or to do anything else but carry 
out their plan formed the night before. 

And because the advertiser in the Saturday 
evening Journal is the earliest kind of an 
early bird. He gets up the night before— 
early morning is too late for him, 

He interests his public one day ahead. He 
has his possible customers thoroughly inter- 
ested before they go to bed Saturda night. 
He shows them his land early on Sunday, and 
on Monday—if proposition is fair to both sides 
—the business is done. 


The Saturday evening papers 
in every city carry less advertis- 
ing than during any other day in 
the week, largely because adver- 
tisers believe that an announce- 
ment will not be remembered 
over Sunday. There may be a 
good deal of truth in Mr. Bris- 
bane’s contention that the Satur- 
day night issue will pay realty 
advertisers better than the Sunday 
paper. His idea is certainly 
worth trying out. But there is 
much to be said in favor of the 
mass of realty advertising print- 
ed on Sundays. When people are 
thinking of buying real estate they 
like plenty of ads, and are likely 
to read the real estate columns on 
Sunday, when there is the most 
publicity of that kind. Probably 
no issue of any newspaper ever 
contained so many realty ads that 
the reader seriously thinking of 
investing in a home thought there 
‘were too many of them, or over- 
looked any. 


ee 
THE most mysterious thing 
about advertising is that so many 
succeed at it. 
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HE OBJECTED. 


A certain learned professor in New 
York has a wife and family, but, pro- 
fessor-like, his thoughts are always 
with his books. 

One evening his wife, who had been 
out for some hours, returned to find 
the house nny quiet. She had 
left the children aying about, but 
now they were nowhere to be seen. 

She demanded to be told what had 
become of them, and the professor ex- 
plained that, as they had made a good 
deal of noise, he had put them to bed 
without waiting for her or calling a 
maid. 

“IT hope they gave you no trouble,” 
she said. 

“No,” replied the professor, ‘“‘with 
the exception of the one in the cot 
here. He objected a good deal to 
my undressing him and putting him 
to hed.” 

The wife went to inspect the cot. 

“Why,” she exclaimed, “that’s little 
Johnny Green, from next door!”— 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 





In a three color folder put out by 
Ainslee’s Magazine the claim is made 
that Ainslee’s reaches 250,000 Ameri- 
can homes each month. In the 1905 
edition of Rowell’s American Newspa- 
per Directory Ainslee’s Magazine is 
iven a “C” rating followed by a small 
z.’ This means that the pub‘ication 
in question is believed to print at least 
20,000 copies but that the editor of the 
Directory has never been able to get 
a satisfactory statement of circulation. 
The “z” rating is most largely applied 
to periodicals whose publishers are 
better at issuing circulation claims in 
round figures than in sustaining their 
claims by facts and’ records, 
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NEWSPAPER NAME ILLUS- 
TRATED. 





‘THE DRY GOODS ECONOMIST. 
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A sooxtet from the Independent 
Brewing Co., Pittsburg, shows views 
of that company’s bottles and trade- 
marks; its beers, tonics and malt ex- 
tracts, etc,, and gives sensible —— 
reasons why these beverages should be 
used in moderation in every 
booklet that enters more thoroughly 
into the subject than ordinary beer 
advertising. ui 


A CATALOGUE and price-list of street 
cleaning and sanitary —— manu- 
factured at Sing Sing Prison is de- 
cidedly well made, and was compton’, 

designed, printed and bound at the 
press of the prison department of in- 
dustries. It is sent out as a_speci- 
men of prison work by C. V. Collins, 
a of State Prisons, Al- 
ny. 











Advertisements. 


All advertisements in “ Printers’ Ink” cost 
twenty cents a line for each insertion. $10.40 a 
line eee Ps: Five per cent discount may be 

ay J 3s wn advance of yubli- 
pom and recent on yearly contract 

id epee! rg acanes of first pero 


- yy bute hy opeoifed “fee 
extra , 
ie adrertieement and granted 
double price will be 


Wants —— 


ANTED—A two-deck perfecting press—sec- 

ond hand. Address “‘B. G.," ters’ Ink. 

ov, young news newspaper advertising 

manager wants change of — Ad- 
dress *‘G. O. H.,.” care of Printers 


HE circulation of the New wl World, 

morning edition, exceeds that of any other 

morning newspaper in America by more than 
100,000 copies per day. 


Afr wanted in Eastern hemp nea to sell 
eareense to use our “Office Boy”’ line for 
advertisers. Selling well in the Middle 


Woot, P. O. BUX 86, Los Angeles, Cal. 
YWELVE offices ~ over 350  . menged 
in placing hi gra le m pee ‘tions 
in; % $1000. * write for booklet. HAP- 
DS, Suite 11, 309 Broadway, N. Y. 
OSITIONS gona, tor comment qerenn 
workers mente. 


in de) rite 
pone FERNALD’S N WSPAPER MEN'S EX. 
ANGE, 368 Main St., Springfield, Mass. 


ANTED TO BUY—Ideas for practical and 
useful articles. Household or factory 
articles which have large demgnds 
F. RANIVILLE CO. »Grand Kapids, Mich 


Crasgitntorn TYPE—A Cyclopedia of Every- 
day Information for the Non-Printer Adver- 
tising “typewise”: 64 pp., 50c. postpaid; 
ag’ts wante . 4.8. CARNELL, 150 Nassau St., N.Y. 
W ANTED—To buy patent < patent or ene wtetaey. med- 
icine business. Must well estab established 

and stand the closest Investigation. State full 
iculars. Address ‘ W.,” Drawer X, 

heeling, W. Va. 


XPERIGHOED adv. writer (“‘reason-why” or 
editorial stuff). neqweee: * training, wants 
to conneet with adv. side of literary magazine 
or literary side of adv. nen. “PRACTI- 
CAL,” care of Printers’ Ink. 


VERY ADVERTISER and mail-order dealer 
ake read THE WESTERN 


ould MONTHLY, an ad- 
yy Largest circulation of any 
advertising yuna in America, — copy 
free Lo gd MONTHLY, 815 Grand 


Ave., Kansas City, 


I Ng | man, lan, particularly strong wri 
and designer 





ment. Fifteen years’ 


ages. 
Now open for re-e ny 
culars address “O,” Print- 


experience. For 
ore’ ink. , 
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ty YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 

of ability who seek positions as adwriters 
and < —_—- should use the ciassified col- 
umns of PRINTERS’ INK, the busivess journal for 
poet hai Vy weekly at 10 Spruce BSt., 
New York. h advertisements will be inserted 
at 20 cents per line, six wordsto the line. PRINT- 
ERs’ INK is the best school for advertisers, and it 
reaches every week more employing advertisers 
than any other publication in the United States. 


ANTED—Job compositors, stone hands, lino- 
tyre aa. Steady, progressive posi- 
be Bey at hig! —T pane nn | wage scales guaran- 
to competent non-union men in open shops. 
Ambitious young men, good cbaracter and 
ability, whose references will stand strict i ieee 
tigation, should take ro of this oppo: 
ity. Can locate men in ev ree arc tas 
country in such positions. y JOH 
INTYRE, 320 Broadwa; way, New New Ye i, Room 1304 


ANTED—Clerks and others pee common 
school educations only, who wish to quai- 

ify for reaay positions at $25 a week and over, to 
write for free copy ‘-" my new prospectus and 


$5,000, and any number earn $1, 
clothing adwriter in New York’ owes his suc- 


zs. De- 
mand ex su) ply 
GEORGE H. BO ELL Advertising and Busi- 
ess Expert, 1467 Temple Court. New York. 


cess within a few months to my teachin 


Advertising Solicitor 
and Writer Wanted. 


We have a permanent opening fora 
young man who understands magazine 


and mail-order advertising, who can 
himself prepare an advertisement, and 


whom we can send out to call on people 

who write us solicit busin | State 
age, reference, experience and 

ted. A man who is now advertis- 

ing is mange of aoe —— and who 

to advan going into the 

gene eral field “oneidersd. THE Mac- 

ANUS-KELLEY CO., Advertising 

Agents, Toledo, Ohio. 


ADVERTISING MEDIA. 


ARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE Cireu- 
lation 17,500 (©@©). 253 Broadway, New York. 
ee EVANGEL. 
Scranton. Pa. 
Thirteenth year; 20c. canto line. 
NY person advertising in PRINTERS’ INE to 
the amount of $10 or more is entitled to re- 
ceive tne paper for one year 
HAT the Ladies’ Home Journal is to the 
nation the RECORD is 
Miami County, Ohio. Only daily. Carries same 
high-grade advertising. one questionable of 
any sort accepted. Send for sample copy. 
ag CHATTANOOGA PRESS. Chat- 
i Tenn., 92. 





teed, proven . 

South Nor mail-order and general advertising. 
Rate, i5 cents a line for keyed ads. No proof, no 
pay. 


Our Rates Advance 
January 1. Get your order Gay before that 
= at present rates. mly grocers’ 

a merchants’ paper in the 
Bont: hen 


est. If we weren’ 
we woulen’ raise rates, wo e? 
an almanac, but a ive "rade 
paper, edited with brains, not shears. 
THE RETAIL MEROHANT, 
Dallas, Texas. 


——or———_— 
COMIC POSTAL CARD PLATES. 


| pee original designs, in black one two col- 
ors, at: = dollars per eat THOMAS ALLEN, 
1906 E. 12th St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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DISTRIBUTING. 


FOUSET0-HOUSE distribx distributing estimate made 

for any advertiser who is interested in 
securin, house-to-house distribution 
in the Southern States; same towns which we 
cover. a times a year for the 


Mfg. Co., which contract is now in its fifth year. 
Write CHAS. BERNARD, Savannah, Ga., oF 1516 
Tribune Building, Chicago. 


PRINTERS. 


-_ ~~ rite R. CARLETON, Onmha 
Neb., for copyright lodg lodge cut catalogue. 
E print catal gues, booklets. circulars, adv. 
— Write for prices. —_ 
BLAIR PTG. Co., 514 Main St. Main St.. Cincinnata, O 


Do You Need Printed 
Matter Of Any Kind? 











1 have secured the services of the brightest 
man in the reas business to-day. I 
know what I am talking about and know 
_—. > nae your ro! {do your 

ny any or eve ing. I get 

tp pookiets ‘and adv tisements; or I ol 
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CARDS. 
poz ognee gt pioail very description are made by 
a ES SOUVE vot 
CARD C0. 1140 “etter Oe Be 

——_+o+—____ 

ZINC ETCHINGS. 
EEP zinc ean that will make you sit yh 4 

take ice. STANDARD, 61 Ann 


and 
Street, New York. 


ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS. 
af op wenhen pa ‘that will sell a hundred dol- 


H. K. STROUD, 712 ‘Avenue E, E Brooklyn, N.Y. 


E! 
recent circular of mine. , treating o f the 
possibilities of the “ Follow Up Letter,” might 
interest you! If sol will gladly mail you a copy 
of it—free. of course. 
No. 47. FRANCIS I. MAULE. MAULE. 402 Sansom St., Phila 


a> I COONEROCE PECULIAR gg aggre 
‘peculiar h to wi 


usiness man 
working ri <7 the = & he is the greater +4 

the value of that second —? 
| make Circulars, Folders, ‘Price-Lists, Cata- 
logues, Trade Primers. ag = Le An- 
M Notices, 





nt a business card or a large 4 
pore write me, if interested. 


10 Spruce St., New York. 











RES RAT 
UARD INDEX SUPPLIES. 
aE ¢ = INDEX QUEST. UESTION will be quickly 
y getting cope and 
gute Ive fro peewee Me Fe This means us. 
seiiees INDEX CARD COMPANY, 
ittenhouse Bidg., Phila. 
PAPER. 
B BASSETT & SUTPHIN, 
6 oneamee 8t.. New York coe Oe. 
Coated pape: ane Diamond B Perfect 
White for Phigh-grane catalogues. 


—_——— 
ADVERTISING AGENCIES. 


D.4 sg AGENCY. 1 Madison Ave. 

e N.Y. M edical journal advtg. exclusively 

> GATE ADVERTISING CO., 3400-3402 
xteenth St., San Francisco, Cal. 


URtIS-NEWAACL co. LL OO. Retablishod 1896 . Los 
Angeles, Califo: lewspaper, 
, trade je paper adver vertising. 
[THE H. L. IRELAND ND ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Write for iculars of the Ireland Service. 
Chestnut Street, Philadelpbia. 
Iw Fy. FRANK & CO., 25 Broad Street. N. LF 
General Advertising Agents. Establish: 
1872. Chicago. Boston. Philadelphia. po 
ingof all tees placed in every part of the world. 


ARNHART AND SWASEY, San Fran: 
agenc; — of Chicago; e yy 60 
people; by ad Mate aida 








save ad 
newspapers, billboards, is cars, distri sa 
) bg ~~ 4 appro) yy + Sor Cunaiin ape 
rule with Am We on 
achieve results through intelligen t selection ot 


mediums which no ‘eee Es Can- 
ontreal. 





ada can do. Write us. AD- 
VERTISING AGENCY, Ltd., 


FOR SALE. 


$5,000 "ern pty As RES control of hy 
ferred. Adare 


—_ e to devote part of 

ddress “‘D,” Printers’ Ink. 
FOR SALE. 

The propeister of the Ay ye publishing Sem 


priating depart perating a per and job 
printing ee cK -¥ for good 
reasons. 


‘ou want to geta — weet and 
have the pF ag! address fox 4, Alaska. 





fll vee 


r tters 
ailing poskee™, 
Newspaper, Periodical Cards, Boo Journal Ad- 
rye ete.—all of these with “ pecu- 
arities of their own. 
No. 50. FRANCIS I. MAULE, 402 Sansom St., Phila, 


Valuable German Trade 


can only be obtained by using good 
strong German copy, written by 
specialists in this work. We write 
German advertising from a circu- 
lar to a catalogue, and will quote 
prices upon request. Send us your 
German matter for our criticism, 
and advice on how to improve it. 


F. P. DENGLER CO., 
German Advertising Specialists, 
Davenport, Iowa. 

















PUBLISHING B ite a OPPORTUNI- 


we the mechanical publishin cabling field, 


= should be tho: hiy uainted 
With the field and oroughly ness getter. 

yy P. HARRIS, 

ayy Pub! Propert » 

253 Broadway, New York. 


——— 
ADVERTISING NOVELTIES. 


AIL-ORDER Housesand Agents, send 10c. and 
t samples 45 the best imported novel 
THE J. SAULNIER CO., 709 Morris Avenue, N. 


Sianeiaaentl and character cuts. No two 
systems alike. Adve: - rtments of 
daily newspapers should sen rates and 
mens. Ask aa e Office Boy.” P. O. BOX 


HyAt™. haberdashers and men’s outfitters 
ll be interested in our “Office Boy” ad- 


egy By ice. Now in successful operation 
in a dozen n Western cities. Effective and e econ- 
omical. P.O. BOX 86, Los Angeles, Cal. 
———_<+9>—— 
ELECTROTYPERS ; 
make the electrotypes fo r PRINTERS’ INK 


WF We do the electrotypin; 
langest adver’ gers in the coun! 
rices. WEBSTER, CRAWFO. 
Rose 8t., New York, 


for some of the 
rite us = 
& CALDER 
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PERIODICAL PUBLICITY. 


perenne ins 
ARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE. Circu- 
lation 17,500(@@). 253 Broadway, New York. 





TIN BOXES. 
uu have an attractive, t handy 


[* zea 
Mig yi 


dy, aod preserve the 
bay in one-half gross lots and 
at very low prices, _ We are the folks who 


e the tu 

line, ‘Ganitol. Dr. Charles ge 
and, in fact. for most of the 
pay Just as much attention to we. 

er send for our new ill 
contains lots of val 
free. AMERIC. 
Verona Semert ores 
maker of TIN BOXES 


whittle fellows: > 


kiyn, The largest 
outside the Trust. 
ADWRITING. 


JS CUTLER, ree R OF ADVERTISING. 
Box 2312, Boston, Mass. 








The Adwriter’s Rule 


aids you in writing 


FORCEFUL COPY 


essential to all good, productive ads. 
It gives all needed information 
about details in the preparation of 
ads, py out onus pees of any 
artic or business, an lls all that 
is necessary to know about type, 
preofreader’s marks, etc. 


BY MAIL FIFTY CENTS 
Send for folder 


L. ROMMEL, JR. 
61d Merchant St., - Newark, N. J. 




















—_—~o_—_—_ 
COIN MAILER. 
1,000 *e5e%ciem a Any pats heme 
+>) 


DESIGNERS AND AND ILLUSTRATORS. 








Dea. se ha engrossing, illumi- 

ergravin rapbing, art . ad 

ing. TH KINSLEY Bway, N. ¥. 
ADDRESSING. 


PEN pers te. addressed for 75c. per M., wrap- 
at, from your own list. We sell the 
Addy wri us. B. F. 


Standard resser. 
JOLINE & Go. O08 Liberty St., 


ter 
MAIL ORDER. 


pee ADVERTISERS—Try house to 
bouse advertising; it will pay you big. Our 
men will deliver 
direct to the mai 
pny who never see & 


our circuiars and catalogues 
i-order buyer. You can reach 

Bn of any avin 
rom one year’s end another. hen once 
reached the rest is easy. We have velit agente 
well located a the United States and 
pa my enderotn a position to place advertisi ising 

in the hands of any desired class. 

jae DIRECTORY will be sent free 


tracts direct with the distributor. We - 
service. Correspop paence solicited. 
ONAL ADVERTISING CO., 700 Oakland 


Bank Building. Chicago. 


——_—_—_—_>—_—___——_— 
ADDRESSES FO FOR SALE. 


EW list 6.000 names heads of famil Herndne 
cash with order. FRANCES W: 
Uounty Treasurer, lola, Kansas 
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IMITATION TYPEWRITTEN LETTERS. 
ge yg Jreewritien oe 100, “Small wo 


}, 65e.; 
= ., $1. 5 500, in} Write for Dookie 


d specimens. prepa 8 CO. ., 1 E. 420 8t.,N. Y. 


a 2 
TRADE JOURNALS. 


ARDWARK DEALERS’ MAGAZINF. 
lation 17,600 ,.3@). 253 ©). 253 Broadway. New Yors. 


66 R42, ESTATE,” Amsterdam. N. Y.. circu- 
lation 3.000. for real estate dealers and 
owners; $1a year; names of buyers each month. 
— -—____ 
POSTAGE STAMPS. 
r Canadian ; shi, d. R. E. ORSE 
4 broker, R. 6, 0 Mbor tig 


Dearborn St , chiceas ll. 
seems” OF NOVELTY MANU- 


ACTURERS. 


GENTS wanted to sell ad novelties, 254 com. 
3 samples, !0c. J.C. KENY ON, Owego,N. Y. 


Cement, Paper Weights with your advertise- 
RITE for sample and pri and price ne compination 
cart Hook and Bill File. 


ment, 15 per 100. oa adv. novelties 
Sure BUTTO . St. Louis, Mo. 
befo: 
OAG CU., Newark, N. J. 
Branches in all large cities. 
ee 
SPECIALIZED PUBLICATIONS. 


ARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE. Circa- 
lation 17,500 (©). 253 Broadway, New York. 
++ 


ADVERTISING 


Publicity of 
Mr. Thomas W. 


LAWSON 


is handled 
exclusively in 


AMERICA 
EU RO “a 


by the agency 
that “ does things.” 





Can we do 
anything for you? 


H. B. HUMPHREY 
COMPANY, 


227 WashingtonSt., 
Boston. 


Telephone Main 6431. 
Cable, Adhumco. 
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SUPPLIES. PREMIOMS 
Merchants not gone - Sapa ee ee PRICE R= AABL ~ goods oe trade builders. _feee- 
= ety P.C F010 : oe fon | Opal blishers ‘nd others from the foremost Samers 
ae “ yy a — 
DVERTISING soir Postal ge Foid- [ines. Se fe Sti ieee nae caanes eon 
ers, Yardsticks, School, Pocket and Office warsc annually, 34th issue now ready; tree, 
Rulers, Leather and Aluminum Goods. Best and F. MYERS CO.. tw. and 49 Maiden Lane, i YX. 
Cheape = THK SAULNIEK CO., Morris. .Avenue, —_—_+>>—__—_. 
pias aa, BOOKS. 
Pv bilpostors-sverybody that ses paste ty ATENTS THAT PROTECT 72-p. book mailed 
's Cold Water Pa Paste. Sample pe package -. eo % ee — jp Patent and 
— = to any i sted person. RNARD 8 Teo uak E 1369 rts. 8 
AGENCY, Tritane "Building, Chicago. a 





niente 
CLOCK CARDS FOR TIME RE- |“ SYSTEM FOR MR, ADVERTISER.” 
- * dctive cents « Accu- hey HI oho pedle that = ” noo a@ bundred 
rate wor) rompt deliv reasonable prices. mes its cost, 25 cents post 
“We pay ‘che freight.” Geb estimates, LOUIS [H.K. STROUD, 712 Avenue E, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
FINK & SOSMS, Fift a St. abov. above Chestnut, Phila. 


OTE HEADINGS of Bo of Bond Paper, 5)¢x8 
N inches, with envelopes (laid p) 100 on tes HALF-TONES. 
250 for $1.10; 500 for $1.60; 1,000 for $2.50; 2.000 fo: ———— 
.50; 5,000 for $11.00. Send for samples MERIT OOD half-tone for either the perenne ax 
RESS, Bethlehem, Pa. job a STANDARD, 61 Ann 
W, 2; Winson PRINTING INK Co. Limited, catalina 
eo pruce ew York. sellmore mag- 
= cut inks than any other ink bouse in the ower mi oe oa. 


Special prices to cash buyers. Delivered wh when cash peobnpaates the order. 
—_-oo —_—— 


ples. 
KNOXVILLE ENG RAVING CO., Knoxville. Tenn. 


ADDRESSING MACHINES. 
we ALF-TONE or line productions. 10 square 
DDRESSING MACHINES—No type used in inches or smaller, delivered prepaid, 7ic.; 
the Wallace stenci) acaressing machine. A 6 or more, 50c. each, Cash with order. All 
card index system of adaressing used by the newspaper screens. Service day and night. 
largest publishers throughout the country. Send Write for circulars. References furnished. 
“2 circulars. We do ae ng at low rates, Newspaper process-engraver. FP. O. Box 815, 
ALLACK & CO.. 9 Murray $t.. New York. Philadelphia, Pa. 
i310 Pontiac Blig.. 358 Dearborn St., ) Chicago. Il. ssonintaaepeiictipinliaicitiats 


RSE MAILING MACHINES. 


CLASS PUBLICATIONS. rf\Ht DICK MATCHLESS MAILER. lightest 
ARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE. Circa- and quickest. Price $12. F. J. = INE, 
lation 17.500(©@). 253 Broadway, New York. Mfr.,178 Vermont St., Buffalo, N. 


A Month Late 











te 











Three months ago I advertised in the printing trade papers that 
my specimen book would be ready in August, but through a delay 
on the part of my printer they were not delivered until late in Sep- 
tember. However, the job was worth waiting for, as it is a 
complete set of colors, and the most fastidious printer can have his 
fondest cravings satisfied. Send along your applications, for I work 


on the plan of first come first served, and the demand may be more 

than the supply. When the book reaches you compare it with 

those issued by my competitors, who charge double my prices. All: 
I ask is a trial order, and if the purchaser feels dissatisfied with his 

bargain the money will be refunded, along with the cost of 

transportation. 


ADDRESS 


PRINTERS INK JONSON, 
17 Spruce Street, New York. 
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[racx | Ten Talks to Manufacturers 
[No 5- | How to Reach Your Market Place 








In a previous talk we told you where your market place is—i. e.: where 
there are the most buyers, where seventy per cent of the American people 
live, 

In our last talk we told you how this market place is being steadily 
developed by the Agricultural Press League for your particular good, and in 
a way no other class of publications in which you advertise have ever 
dreamed of doing for you, no matter how much space you buy nor how 
much per line you pay for their space. 

What we told you should at least start you to thinking this important 
matter over. ' 

We sincerely hope it will start you to investigating, for thoughts without 
some action to back them up will not avail you the golden opportunities we 
know are in waiting for you. 
~~ In this talk we propose to tell you how to reach your market place. 

Inasmuch as statistics show that two out of every three people in the 
United States live in rural communities, is it not rational to suppose that if 
you reach them with the announcements of what you have to sell, that you 
must reach them through the mediums they read—the agricultural press— 
the papers they depend upon for the daily help, suggestions, advice and 
guidance in their home life and avocations—the papers which help them to 
put more money in their pockets with which they are able to buy the things 
they need.and desire—the things that you have to sell. 

There is no other avenue through which you can talk to this fifty-six 
million and more sturdy Americans, who form the sinew, muscle and back- 
bone of our great commonwealth, but the Agricultural Press and the 
National Agricultural Press League is the doorway. , 

We can put you in direct touch with the men who make these mediums; 
who have catered to the mental hunger of this great army so long that they 
know the constitutionality of their natures through and through. 

They can give you a fund of advertising information that is direct from 
this vast market place, which may be worth thousands and thousands of dol- 
lars to you if you will only ask for it. 

All that is necessary is to write to the secretary, tell him you want to 
know all there is to know from every source about mediums, territory, cir- 
culation and character of the readers—he will do the rest. 

You will be surprised at the answers you get—not from one man’s obser- 
vation and knowledge, but from more than one hundred. 

Will you still sit back and wait ? 

Or, will you act? Will you ask for this advertising knowledge—knowl- 
edge—power? 


THE NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL PRESS LEAGUE | 


1448 Marquette Bidg., CHICAGQ. 
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My Chief Customer is 
the National Cash Register 


Co., of Dayton, 


I Want Others, 


Everyone knows the Na- 
tional Cash Register Co. of 
Dayton, Ohio, and the won- 
derful success it has achieved 
in a very few years. 

That success has been due 
to the genius and ability of 
its president, John H. Patter- 
son. Part of this ability con- 
sists in the securing of com- 
petent men to conduct the 
various departments of his 
business. 

I felt highly gratified away 
back in 1890 when Mr. Pat- 
terson gave me the position 
of,advertising manager, and 
during the many years Ihave 
been connected with the 
company it has been a plea- 
sure to realize that my work 
has contributed in some 
measure to its success. 


I have had the privilege of 


Ohio— 
and Why. 


a close association with the 
president, and what I know 
of advertising and selling is 
the result of his teachings 


and advice. 


[I have traveled a great deal for 


the company. In 1892 I made one 


trip with Mr. Patterson, visiting 50 
towns in 51 days, holding conventions 
of agents and instructing them in 


advertising and selling.] 


For the past two anda 
half years I have been in 
Europe visiting the principal 
cities and developing the 
business. I wascalled home 
from Europe by the president 
to establish N. C. R. head- 
quarters in New York, and 
am now located at 353 Fifth 
Avenue, opposite the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria. 

My present work consists 
in furnishing the National Co. 
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with helpful criticisms of 
their advertising and supply- 
ing them with all the latest 
ideas in everything that re- 
lates to advertising and sell- 
ing. 

I have the privilege of 
doing similar work for a few 
other concerns, so I have 
written this notice and put 
it in Printers’ Ink because I 
felt sure that other concerns 
would be glad to engage my 


services. 


I have nothing to sell except 
advice. No space, no goods 
of any kind—nothing except 
helpful criticisms and sugges- 
tions. I am not an expert 
and do not pretend to know 
it all, but what I do know is 
the right. kind of knowledge, 
practical and business bring- 
ing. 

WHAT I 


cisms of your present adver- 


OFFER—Criti- 


tising. How to improve it. 
Suggestions for other adver- 
tising. Advice on mediums, 
methods andmen. Best pro- 
Latest ideas 


in engraving and printing. 


cesses to use. 


$7 
Where to get the best service 
on various kinds of work. 
Improvement of your selling 
methods. Training of sales- 
men. Best ideas for window 
displays (I originated many of the 
wonderfully attractive displays of the 
N. C. R. Co.), office equipments 
and systems, lithography, 
newspaper and trade journal 


advertising, etc. 


If you are interested (and 
you should be if you only do 
$500 worth of advertising a 
year), write me for further 
particulars. If I can do for 
you one-tenth of what my 
experience in such matters 
would warrant me in assum- 
ing I COULD DO—then you d 
be well paid for engaging my 
services. 

Ican’t take many custom- 
ers, so would suggest an 


early reply to this. 


E. D. GIBBS, 
353 FIFTH AVENUE, 
NEw YorK. 


’Phone 5216 Madison. 
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PROBABILITIES. 


It is apparent that the present 
enormous growth in the volume of 
periodical advertising must lead 
to changed conditions in the fu- 
ture—in the very near future if 
the rate of increase of the past 
five years is maintained. This 
growth will either cease after the 
business interests of the United 
States, great and small, have reach- 
ed a maximum expenditure for 
publicity or—what is far more like- 
ly—the volume of advertising will 
continue to increase in steady ratio 
until it becomes necessary to re- 
model both ads and advertising 
mediums. The magazines are al- 
ready crowded, while it is as much 
as busy people can do to find the 
news section of Sunday papers, 
much less read them through. Thus 
far these mediums have been high- 
ly profitable to advertisers and are 
at a high point of effectiveness to- 
day, but it is not difficult to foresee 
the time when it will be mechani- 
cally impossible to print the adver- 
tising that will be offered, or, if 
printed, to make it profitable to 
those) who pay the space bills. 
There is certainly a point some- 
where at which advertising must 
be buried and neglected by readers. 

To the natural increase will ulti- 
mately be added the sums now 
spent for cars and billboards. As 
cities are improved and made hean- 
tiful these must be abolished. 
There is little cause for present 
alarm. They will not be done 
away with this year, nor next, nor 
in five or ten years. But it is safe 
to say that there will be no bill- 
hoards or car cards in the United 
States in 1950. The gradual aboli- 
tion of these mediums will throw 
more advertising into papers and 
magazines, rates will continue to 
tise, and other new conditions will 
have an evolutionary effect upon 
advertising and advertising me- 
diums. 

Fifty years from now publicity 
will be very different from what 
{it is to-day. The cost of space 


will prevent large displays, for one - 


thing. During the next half cen- 
tury cme ag of a newspaper page 
will reach a point at which it will 
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be impossible for anyone to use 
large spaces continuously. Maga- 
zine pages will cost thousands in- 
stead of hundreds of dollars. Con- 
densation will become an extremely 
fine art, and more facts will be 
crowded into fewer words than 
ever before in the history of writ- 
ing. -Ihere will be no display type, 
no broken column rules, no special 
positions and no advertising ‘“‘next 
reading matter.” All ads will be 
classified like small want “liners,” 
each in the place where readers can 
find it most readily. This method 
will have many advantages over 
the present helter-skelter system, 
for the advertiser will be repre- 
sented in his own district in the 
paper, just as at present his store 
is located in the city district that 
is given over to his especial lines 
of business. Few arguments will 
be used, and ads will be confined 
to descriptive facts and prices. 
Most of the transparent little lies 
now used to account for bargain 
sales will be dropped in the next 
decade. Six inches single column 
—there will be nothing but single 
column ads—will be considered a 
large announcement, and will cost 
as much as a page does to-day. 
Perhaps all ads in the foremost 
New York daily will be printed 
in a half dozen pages; these pages 
will contain ten times as many in- 
dividual announcements as_ the 
Times does to-day, and the circu- 
lations, mounting into millions, 
will make them much more profit- 
able. Magazine ads will also be 
classified. Advertising sections 
may be larger, for there will be 
more reading matter to carry them, 
but announcements will be small, 
and if pictures are used they will 
be of a new kind. Artists as well 
as writers must learn to condense. 

The most important part of ad- 
vertising will he supplementary and 
follow-up literature. All the art, 
argument and literary skill will be 
lavished upon booklets and folders, 
and readers will have been taught 
that ads in periodicals are merely 
an index to this literature.” 


4» 





No business can stand still if 
good advertising is employed to 
force it ahead, 
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COMMERCIAL ART CRITICISM 


BY GEORGE ETHRIDGE, 


READERS OF PRINTERS’ 
CAITICISM OF COMMERCIAL ART 


The phonograph advertisement 
of the Berger Manufacturing 
Company, marked No. 1, is little 
short of a miracle of bad drawing 
and poor taste. The snow bank, 
or sun spot or hole in the ground, 
or whatever it might be in the 











‘A MIXED QUINTETTE 





No.| 





background, adds a touch of mys- 
tery if -.ot of. attractiveness or 
usefulness. No. 2 is offered as a 
clear, clean-cut representation of 
the same idea, but not as a good 
illustration for this advertisement, 
An appropriate picture for the ad 
would be quite different, for the 
reason that the Berger Manufac- 
turing Company does not manu- 























No.2 





facture phonographs, but metal 
ceilings. The picture has abso- 
lutely nothing to do with the ar- 
ticle advertised and is not even 
remotely connected with it. This 
is an excellent example of the fine 
old amateur idea in getting just 


INK WILL RECEIVE, 








33 UNION SQUARE, N.Y. 
FREE OF CHARGES 
MATTER SENT TO MR. ETHRIDGE. 







as far away as possible from the 
article advertised. 
* * * 

The half-page magazine adver- 
tisement for the Holophane globes 
and reflectors shown here in re- 
duced form could be improved in 


many ways. Its display is very 
weak, there being no strong feat- 
ure in it to catch the eye except 
the name of the article advertised, 
and that is not very strong, either. 
The two illustrations are so 
small as to be practically useless. 
In the original form they were 
only one inch wide by about one 
and three-quarters in height, cer- 
tainly not large enough to pro-~ 
duce the effect the advertiser de- 








The DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 
GOOD LIGHT & POOR 
18 JUST THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 
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With our globe No. 4101 over a flat-flame gas 
burner you will get more light down, where you use 
it, than from three burners with ordinary globes. - 
“We guarentee thy 200 other styles. 
- 
ETS 
‘todas wrt sold by leading dealers in Gas and Eievtrx Light Fistures. 
HOLOPHANE GLASS CO. 
1k 0 


612, 911 JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO, 5 £ sf ST, NEW YORK, WY 


soem 





o Perge Maney.” “Lighting of Otis Sere rad Foran,” B21 
aCe 6 Eas Sect a OS 




















sired. In fact, the picture on the 
right, in which the man is sup- 
posed to be comfortably reading 
in a strong light looks very much 
as if the light were away back 
behind him and he were sitting 
outside of the reach of its rays. 
These pictures might easily have 
been twice as large and still left 
room enough for all necessary 
text; then it would have been pos- 
sible to make them tell the story 
and create the impression the ad- 
vertiser wished to convey. 
* * * 

The Burson Hose advertise- 
ment, here reproduced, endeavors 
to do a great deal in a limited 
space and succeeds fairly well. 
The black stocking shows the 
trademark and label by which the 
goods may be identified. In the 
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background the white stocking at 
the left shows a Burson stocking, 
a shaped stocking without a seam, 
while the right-hand picture shows 
the ordinary stocking with the 
seam running down the leg and 
sole. The text explains this vital 
difference between the two in a 
clear and convincing way, and the 
advertisement as a whole is an 
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thoroughly waterproof, and_ that 
she is walking dry shod through 
the puddles. Now, this may be 
strictly true; it may be beyond 
dispute that this preparation does 
exactly what is claimed for it, but 
the point is that the illustration 
makes it harder to believe that 
fact than it would be if there were 
no illustrafion at all, This is a 











BURSON| 


The 

Burson 

is 

the 

only 

hose 
sha 


without 
a 
seam 








Above we show the BURSON and the “othets"— 
turned inside out—note the difference. 





The Burson stocking is knit to shape in leg, 
ankle, heel, foot and toe without seam, corner or 
uneven thread anywhere. It keeps its sha . 


Byrson is the only stocking in the world 

tas knit. | P Se that falls 5 = | 

new pair for every pair that fails is our guar- 
antee. Prices 25c. and a8c. os 


All dealers should have the BURSON. 
your dealer hasn't, write us. 


BURSON KNITTING CO., Rockford, m. 











excellent one, although so good a 
story deserves a larger space. 
* * > 

This Dry-Sole advertisement is 
one of the class which may be 
characterized as inconclusive—in- 
sofar as the illustration is con- 
cerned. The picture shows a 
woman out in a drenching, dri- 
ving rain—one of the kind which 
hardly anything can resist—mean- 
ing the rain, not the woman. She 
is very daintily shod and we are 
asked to believe that a preparation 
costing twenty-five cents a bottle 
has made the soles of ‘her shoes 





Do without the bothersome rubbers. Make 
your shoes waterproof wit) 


gi 


Makes the soles of your shoes absolutely 
waterproof—preserves the natural resiliency 
of the leather and keeps it from rotting—thus 
increases the-wearing qualities. 25c bottle 
makes several pairs of shoes waterproof. 
On sale in all shoe, drug and general atores, 
or sent direet by mail on receipt of the price. 


Descriptive Folder Free. 
DRY SOLECO. 96 Warren St. New York City. 
Canadian Depot: 126 Wellington St. W., le 














il- 
lustrations. They strain the cre- 
dulity of the reader when it is 
not only unnecessary but injuri- 
ous to the interest of the adver- 
tiser. 


frequent fault of commerciai 


— ————_<+@>—__—_———. 

Tue Phelps Publishing Company, 
Springfield, Mass., announce that the 
annual poultry number of Farm and 
Home will be issued February 1, 1906. 
Forms for this issue will close Jan- 
uary z2oth. Last year the poultry an- 
nual contained the announcements of 
234 different advertisers, the space 
used footing up che vespectable total 
of 81% columns. Farm and Home is 
one of the few papers that guarantee 
their readers against loss from fraud- 
ulent advertisements, printing the fol- 
lowing notice in every issue: We guar- 
antee that every advertiser in this is- 
sue is reliable. Should any advertiser 
herein deal dishonestly with any sub- 
scriber, we will make good the amount 
of your loss, provided such transaction 
occurs within one month from date of 
this issue, that it is reported to us with- 
in a week of its occurrence, and that 
we find the facts to be as stated. It 
is a condition of this contract that in 
writing to advertisers you state: ‘I 
eaw your ad in Farm and Home.” 
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READY-MADE ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Readers of PRINTERS’ INK are invited to send model advertisements, ideas for window 
cards or circulars, and any other suggestions for bettering this department, 


de, 








BrRowNELL & HuMPHREY. 
Incorporated, 
Advertising Agency. 
Detroit, September 19, 1905. 
Editor Ready Made Department: 

We have pleasure in herewith sub- 
mitting a series of advertisements which 
we are placing for the Detroit Stove 
Works in various newspapers through- 
out the country. 

We submit these for your criticism 
because the copy is a departure from 
that heretofore used by stove manu- 
facturers. If you recall any stove 
advertising at all, outside of that done 
by mail-order concerns, you will re- 
member that the copy has always been 
on the line of general publicity; the 
statements made have been merely gen- 
eralities. 

In this copy you will observe that 
while we have not forgotten the cook- 
ing and heating side of the question 
we have endeavored to interest people 
more in the construction. 

The Detroit Stove Works furnish 
these stereotypes free to their custom- 
ers. We call your special attention to 
“Ass” which is directed against the 
mail-order houses. 

The writer would be glad to have a 
frank criticism of these ads. 

Yours truly, 
Maxton R. Davres. 





It is true that the stove dealer 
is prone to generalize in his ad- 
vertising—that his principal argu- 
ments are no arguments at all but 
bald claims that are made by 
every oth dealer and in very 
much the same way. If he is par- 
ticularly keen on advertising, he 
sometimes goes so far as to pro- 
cure an electrotype and run it in 
his space, but his reasons why 
that particular stove is to be 
chosen in preference to others are 
crystalized in such convincing (?) 
statements as “Best in the 
World ;” “Simplest, Most Durable 
and Most Economical,” etc. I 
have known one or two cases 
where a retailer did much better 
advertising for a stove than the 
manufacturer ever thought of do- 
ing—practically took it apart and 
showed it up, piece by piece, in 





the newspaper—not only told that 
it would bake better, save more 
coal and wear longer than others, 
but told why. But where one 
dealer will do that there are hun- 
dreds or thousands who will never 
spend a cent or a minute’s time 
in discovering for themselves the 
good points of the stove they are 
selling or in putting such points 
into print; and the manufacturer 
who wants to do the best for him- 
self will see, as the Detroit Stove 
Works of Detroit does, that the 
right arguments are not only put 
into the mouths of his agents, but 
are also put into such an attrac- 
tive and convenient form for ad- 
vertising purposes that the retail- 
er will use them in his newspaper 
space rather than take the trouble 
fo write an ad for something else, 
or to print the familiar yet start- 
ling “Watch this space,” which is 
what he says when he doesn’t 
know what to say. The dealer 
who is too busy to prepare a new 
ad will not be too busy to hand 
the newspaper man one of the 
Detroit Stove Works’ electrotyped 
ads, and when another call for 
copy is made he is likely to repeat 
the operation, with the result that 
the Jewel people will get a lot 
more of advertising for their 
goods than if the matter were left 
to chance, and infinitely better ad- 
vertising than most dealers could 
do, even with equal knowledge of, 
and enthusiasm about, the Jewel 
product. The thirteen ads ac- 
companying the above letter are 
of unusual excellence; the claims 
they contain are backed by plaus- 
ible reasons, and the impression 
they leave amounts almost to a 
conviction that the Jewel goods 
are the only ones worth while. 
These ads are a decided departure 
from stove advertising as it is 
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ordinarily done, and are, there- 
fore, bound to attract more than 
ordinary attention and trade. Two 
of them are here reproduced with 
the hope that they may help to 
stir up dealers in other brands of 
stoves to do more and better ad- 
vertising—to put reasons in their 
copy. Others of the series, some 
of which are for heating stoves, 
will be reproduced in later issues: 





TAKE NO CHANCES. 

Save time and postage—get your full 
money’s worth—dol‘ar for dollar, by 
ordering a Jewel stove from your local 
dealer. You see and know what you 
buy—you may examine every detail of 
construction—and measure up _ the 
ovens, the top, the reservoir or the 
fire-pot. Make your selection and it 
will be b'acked and set up at your 
home ready for operation. No worry 
—no freight charges—no long, weary 
haul from the depot—no blacking—no 
work setting up, and no uncertainty 
when you buy a Jewel Stove. 

For more than forty years they, have 
lead in every feature that contributes 
to fuel saving and great durability. 
They are built right, and last a life- 
time. Few repairs needed, but you 
know you can get them when you want 
them. Jewel castings are made from 
pure gray iron, tested, analyzed and 
free from scrap. They are mounted 
and fitted by the most expert stove 
mounters in the world and inspected 
and tested before leaving the factory. 
Each Jewel stove is backed by the rep- 
utation of the Detroit Stove Works— 
largest stove plant in the world, and 
by the recommendation of your local 
dealer. Your own best judgment tells 
you they are the best investment. 

Over 3,800,000 Jewels made and sold. 
Deesn’t that testify to their superiority? 


JEWEL STEEL RANGES 

are built to last a lifetime and give you 
dol:ar value for every dollar spent. 
Made of blue Planished steel, which re- 
quiries no blacking, riveted tight with 
“cone’’-head rivets—not flat-head; they 
cannot crack, warp or break. Walls 
are lined with asbestos, concentrating 
the heat around the oven, economizing 
fuel and making Jewels quick and per- 
fect bakers. 

Large, high, square ovens are full 
sized—bake perfectly in any part—and 
are fitted with Jewel patent two-piece 
oven bottom which cannot warp; steel 
wire oven racks which are light, strong 
and unbreakable, and strong, spring 
balanced oven doors. Fire box fitted 
with heavy durable cost or brick sec- 
tional linings with air-space back of 
them insuring durability; by reversing 
forms a perfect wood grate. 

For more than forty years Jewel 
stoves have been the best. 

Over 3,800,000 Jewels made and sold. 
Look for the Jewel trademark and the 
name—Detroit Stove Works—largest 
stove plant in the world. 








One from a Series of Exceptionally 

Convincing Shoe Ads, from the 
“Glove Cities Press,’ a Sunday 
Newspaper for Gloversville and 
Johnstown, N. Y. 





Facts Interesting 
to Buyers of 
Shoes 


_Did you ever stop to con- 

sider how much difference 
there is between shoes sold 
for $3.50? There is a differ. 
ence and it is of vital inter- 
est to every buyer of shoes 
—the polisher’s skill covers 
a multitude of deficiencies. 
Most dealers buy the best 
looking shoe it is possible to 
obtain at a “certain price,” 
and sell them for $3.50, tak- 
ing advantage of the popu- 
larity of the price and the 
“good looks’ to make a 
larger profit. 

It is not a case of morals 
or sentiment. In the logic 
of the cold facts, “Best 
Quality is the Best Policy,” 
Slow as is the lesson in 
learning. 

The Willard policy—pay 
the highest price to get the 
best quality and be willing 
to make a small profit’— 
thereby giving our custom- 
ers better value for the 
money than can be_ had 
elsewhere. We pay a high- 
er price for the shoes sold 
in this store for $3.50, than 
is paid for any other shoe 
sold in this section at the 
same price. That’s a strong 
statement and we_ stand 
ready to prove it, not by ar- 
gument—but by actual 
wearing tests, satisfaction in 
style, fit. and looks thro’ 
long service. 

his store’s reputation for 
“Fashionable Foot-wear,” is 
well known, the very latest 
styles are shown here first. 
The quality of the leather 
and trimmings used in our 
$3.50 shoes is the best to 
be had and the workman- 
ship is that of the best boot- 
makers known to the trade. 


WILLARD’S, 
21 North Main St., 
Gloversville, N. Y. 
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Hirispate City Gas Co., 
Hillsdale, Michigan. 
Manager’s Office. 

Aprian, Mich., Sept. 2, 1905. 
Editor Ready Made Department: 

We note your article on page 56 of 
the issue of Aug. 23d regarding the 
ad of the Marshail Gas Co. based on 
a gasoline stove explosion which oc- 
curred in the city of Hillsdale on July 
12th. In connection with this, we en- 
close an ad which we run a month later 
after another and simi‘ar fire. We d 
not question the value of this style of 
advertising, but for ourselves, think we 
can get better results with display mat- 
ter. Even where we run a reading 
notice of this kind we usually fill in 
one portion of our space with some 
brief comment of our own in connec- 
tion therewith. As this ad had elicited 
considerable favorable comment, we 
should be glad of your opinion by com- 
parison. Respectfully yours, a 

R. SHACKLETTE, Mgr. 


The ad of the Marshall (Mich.) 
Gas Co., referred to above is much 
better than the one submitted with 
this letter, because it names the 
remedy and says where it may be 
procured. The absence of these 
important features in the first ad 
below leaves it “up in the air,” so 
to speak; you can’t tell for sure 
whether it’s a blind ad for fire in- 
surance or for a gas range; but 
you’re sure that it’s blind. The 
second ad following shows that 
the Marshall Co. did precisely 
what the Hillsdale Co. failed to 
do—used the news item with com- 
ments of its own, and identified 
the whole as its own, by attaching 
its name: 


FIRE! FIRE! 











Why? Gasoline Stove. 

Where? 193 Railroad street. 

When? July 12th. 
ANOTHER I 

When? August rath. 


Where? Cor. Railroad and Lake sts. 
Why? Same as the other. 

If Mrs. Touse had had a Gas Range 
this would not have happened: 


GASOLINE STOVE EXPLODED. 

Hillsdale, July 12.—The dwelling 
house of Ira Touse, on Railroad 
street, was burned this morning. The 
fire was caused by an explosion of a 
gasoline stove which Mrs. Touse was 
using in her work. In attempting to 
extinguish the flames Mrs. Touse was 
badly burned on the hands and her 
clothes were a'so considerably burned. 
The loss is total, and will reach $1,000, 
with $700 insurance, 
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A GAS RANGE IS CHEAPER 
than wood or coal and a great deal 
nicer. 

No hot kitchen if you have a Gas 

ange. 

No ashes if you have a Gas Range. 

No wood or coal to lug if you have 
a Gas Range. 

Now is the time to buy your wife 
a Gas Range and make her happy. 


GAS_ CO. 
Marshall, Mich. 





These Few Words of Description Help 
to Place the Skirt in the $7.50 Class 
and Make It Seem All the More a 
Bargain at $5. From the Avlanta 
(Ga.) Journal. 





Stylish $7.50 
Skirts Will Be 
Sold To-morrow, 
Friday For Only 


$5.00 


Méede especially for us of 
fine quality Panama _ Cloth 
in the most fashionable 
shades of blue and in black. 
The yoke is finished with a 
c'uster of five tucks, the 
plaited lower skirt is grace- 
fu'ly full and flaring. It is 
a style that is universall 
becoming and one that will 
hold its own for at least a 
year to come. See this 
nobby Skirt to-morrow. We 
can’t begin to tell you how 
really satisfactory it is in 
fabric, fit and finish. It is 
the best Skirt in the city 
for $7.50 — extraordinary 
bargain at $5. 


M. RICH & BROS. COw 
Atlanta, Ga. 











Another of the Right Sort for a 
Druggist, from the Sioux Falls, 
(S. D.) Daily Argus-Leader. 


Headache Habit 
There’s habit in human 
ills. The nerve that throbs 
once will throb easier again. 
If headaches are neglected 
their tendency is to come at 
more frequent intervals, 
Red Cross Headache Tab- 
lets cure headaches in a few 
minutes, and every cure is 
a step towards permanent 
banishment of the affliction. 
This remedy contains no 
opiates, can’t harm, and has 
given universal satisfaction. 
25 Tablets 25 Cents. 
RED CROSS PHARMACY 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 
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A Mighty Good Kind of Advertising| Here’s a Hint for Some of You Pho- 
Talk if There’s Performance Behind tographers Who Are Not So Equipped 
the Promise. or Have the Equipment, but Forget 

, to Tell of It. From the Oak Harbor 

We'll start on your work (O.) Exponent. 








at 24 hours’ notice. 


Wall Papering. 


We’ve made a feature of 
promptness and provided a 
force of paperhangers here 
large enough to meet every 
possible mand. When 
you want decorating done 
you want it done promptly, 
and want to be able to de- 
pend on the men being at 
work at the appointed time. 
You can depend on us. 

full line of our Wall 
Papers and fabrics on show 
now. 
E. N. RICHARDS, 
1330 G Street, 
Washington, D. C. 


All Right. 


For Stiff Joints 


The coming of _ cool 
weather tightens up _ the 
joints. If the sockets aren’t 
well oiled by Nature, there’s 
oing to be _ trouble—at 
a that’s the theory. Some 
people think they can help 
Nature by applying locally: 

Brown’s erbal Oint- 
ment, zoc. H. H. H. Med- 
icine, 16c. Kilmer’s U. 
and O. Anointment, oc. 
Olive Oil (pt), 50c. Omega 
Oil, 38c. Perry Davis's 
Pain Killer, 20c. Radway’s 
Ready Relief, 40c. Salvacea, 
2o0c. Salvation Oil, 20¢c. 
Sloan’s Liniment, zoc. St. 
Jacob’s Oil, 4oc. 


GET IT AT EVANS’S, 
Seventeenth and Chestnut, 
Philade!phia, Pa. 
Open till 10 p. m. Delivery 
in city and suburbs. 

















Now is the Accepted Time for Gas 
and Oil Heater Ads, and for the 
Former, this Ad from the Spring- 
field (Mass.) Union Says About All 
That Must be Said. 





‘No Need to Start 


the Furnace 


for a couple of months yet if 
you use a Gas Heater We 
will sell them at prices rang- 
ing from $2 to $4 and con- 
nect them free. 
APPLIANCE STORE, 
S. G. L. Co. Tel. 710. 
Springfield, Mass. 











Photos At Night 


We are pleased to an- 
nouncee to the readers of 
the Exponent that in ad- 
dition to our fine equip- 
ment of Photographic In- 
struments, we have re- 
cently purchased a new and 
improved Flash Light Ap- 
paratus which enables us to 
make pictures under ail con- 
ditions of weather, day or 
night, such as interior views 
of homes, stores, halls, 
churches, etc., also pictures 
of children’s parties, lodge 
doings, entertainments, so- 
cial and family gatherings of 
all kinds. 

We solicit your orders 
with a guarantee of perfect 
satisfaction. 

Specimens of work made 
with our new Flash Light 
machine now on display in 
show case in front of studio, 
SMITH’S ART STUDIO, 

Phone 14. 


Oak Harbor, Ohio. 





Good Coffee Talk. 
delphia Evening Bulletin, 











The Difference 
Between Good 


and Bad Coffee 


To have a delicious, frag- 
rant and delightful cup of 
Coffee you must in the first 
place have good Coffee. 

Berries grown wild on 
hot, damp, unhealthy low- 
lands, improperly roasted, 
have a rank, coarse, weedy 
taste, while Coffee grown in 
clear, cool air on the moun- 
tains, cultivated and_ thor- 
oughly aged, nicely cleaned, 
scientifically blended and 
roasted, produces an inspir- 
ing delectable beverage. 

Such are Hanscom’s Cof- 
fees. If everyone would 
drink them, the arguments 
of the cereal people would 
lose their force at once. Our 
3 leaders— 

Grand Banquet, 36c. Ib.; 
5 lbs. $1.70. Commonwealth, 
2sc. Ib.; 5 Ibs. $1.15. Buf- 
fet, 18c, Ib.; 6 Ibs. $1. 


HANSCOM’S, 
1311 Market Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








From the Phila- 








